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Realized. 


‘Tis not a prize, mere prize, we seek, 
But manheod at its best; 

As, day by day, and week by week, 
We toil and hope, and rest — 

Upon a Mighty Arm, serene 
Midst care, and doubting not 

The evidence of things not seen, 
How hard so e’er our lot. 


Fruition of our hope shall be, 
And ?#s, as we live on; 
Where "twas mirage, a pool we see; 
Yes, heaven is begun: 
If high our aim, and noble all, 
And consecrated all our powers, 
The Marah fountains lose their gall; 
We drink—the pool is ours, 


We’ve found the way to Immanuel’s land, 
And all the journey’s blest 

With priceless gifts from a Father’s hand, 
And foretastes of heav’n’s rest: 

Mirage may cheer our weary feet, 
It deserts burning be; 

Our thirst we quench with waters sweet, 
We find reality. 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. ALBERT MATSON. 
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FROM JERUSALEM TO DAMASCUS. 


The sixteenth letter of Rev. R. H. 
Sink to his church in Stockton gives 
a thrilling account of the trip from 
the holy city to Damascus, with more 
particulars than were contained in 
Mr. Hedge’s letter published last 
week. Mr. Sink’s letter is dated at 
Beyroot, April 16th, from whence he 
was to sail for Constantinople via 
Smyrna. The party returned from 
D-.mascus to Beyroot over the French 
turopike. 

“That we are alive,” he says, “we 
owe in a special manner to the watch- 
ful care of our Creator and Preserv- 
er. That we are in tolerably good 
health is because he has cared for us 
through great danger and exposure. 
Our journey has been ene of great 
peril. After leaving Jerusalem a 
storm broke up on us, which turned 
back eight other parties, and destroy- 
ed the lives of sixty-nine Russian pil- 
grims to Jerusalem. | 

“We spent two showery days in 
the Jordan valley, and our camping- 
place was one of great interest. Near 
there is the spring which Elisha 
healed, and we could see the waters 
of Jabbock where Jacob wrestled 
with the angel, and the mountain 
where Christ was tempted; across the 
grounds Elijah and Elisha walked 
and talked, before the former mount- 
ed his chariot of fire for his journey 
to the skies. Near here the Israel- 
ites crossed the Jordan, and here 
they set up the pillar of stones, and 
sang the song of deliverance. Here 
Jesus was baptized, and four of us 
_ ministers reconsecrated ourselves by 
being rebaptized in the _ sacred 
waters, in testimony of our attach- 
ment to Him on whose head these 
waters fell, and as confirmatory of 
- of our former baptism. I rebaptized 
a Congregational and a Methodist 
minister, and a Congregational min- 
ister rebaptized a Methodist minister 
and myself. We then dipped seven 
times, offering prayer for purer lives 
and for more faithful service, and for 
a blessing on our beloved people so 
far away. When Jesus was baptized 
he was called upon to endure one of 
the most trying experiences of his 
earthly life; and little did we dream, 
while thrilled by the rare and pre- 
cious service, standing in the waters 
of the Jordan, of the bitter experi- 
ence in store for us in the mountains 
of the wilderness, upon whose peaks 
- we looked as we came up out of Jor- 
dan. 

“On Wednesday, March 29th, we 
were called at four o'clock. The 
wind was so strong it blew out the 
light in the tent, and the rain fell im 
large drops; but after six, with break- 
fast finished, the sky partly cleared, 
and we had the promise of a tolera- 
bly fair day, except that the indicat- 
or on my barometer stubbornly refus- 
ed to promise anything but stormy 
weather, and very stormy at that. 
Some were inclined to make sport of 
the barometer, and advised me to 
throw it away. Others told me it 
was behind the time, as the storm 
had blown over; others said it was 
asleep, and advised me to wake it up, 
etc. Well, all in all, we were a hap- 
py party as we wound about the foot- 
hills of Benjamin, and as we passed 
Elijah’s fountain, and began to climb 
a very steep mountain. The wind 
began to blow with increasing vio- 
lence in our faces, and very dark 
clouds rolled in over the mountain- 
tops ahead, and came near to us. 
Lightning like exploding torpedoes 
flashed out of the clouds gathered 
around us, thunder rolled and echo- 
ed, and the storm was upon us—anot 
rain only, but hail. The horses were 
lashed by the hail, and the water 
fell—not in drops but streaks. ‘The 
horses could not face the storm, and 
we had to stop and turn around, and 
stand in a bunch. The horses were 
restless under the lashing, and we 
were cold under the falling rain and 


hail and wind. With the first sub- 
sidence of the violence of the storm 
we started on again, only to be halt- 
ed by another outburst of the tem- 
pest’s fury, and in redoubled anxiety 
wait for another lull. te 
“The cape of the rubber coat I had 
purchased at Jerusalem was torn 
nearly off by the wind. To add to 
our trouble, we had to cross swollen 
streams, and pass over ground made 
boggy by the rain. Our party, by 
this time, became separated; three 
ladies in palanquins could not keep 
up with the better riders of the party, 
while others, on horses blinded by 
the hail, got on wrong trails, and had 
to turn back, while others kept close 
to a Bedouin guide and the chief 
dragoman. The mud, in places, was 
so deep that the horses sank nearly 
to their knees and fell. My horse 
was among the number, and I had to 
dismount in the mud and wade 
through to firmer ground. Mrs. Sink 
was shivering with cold and wet, 
which added to my anxiety. 

“The chief dragoman urged us on 
to seek shelter in a Bedouin village. 
As we were climbing over rocks, slip- 
pery with the rain and hail, my 
horse fell, and, in saving myself, I 
broke my watch, but saved my leg. 

“We had been seven hours on the 
saddle in the storm, and, wet, cold and 
hungry, we reached Dirdiwan. The 
dragoman tried to get shelter for the 
party, but the barbarous people 
would give us none unless an exor- 
bitant price were paid; we were only 
infidels and Christian dogs, anyway. 
We waited, with chattering teeth, for 
a long time in the storm for the in- 
tercession of the dragoman. In that 
storm I called to mind how different 
was the reception of the wet, wrecked 
crew at Malta, of whom Paul speaks 
when he says: The barbarous people 
showed us no little kindness, for they 
kindled a fire, ete. : 


“Finally we were permitted to enter 
@ room without a fire and void of 
furniture; a few pieces of brush were 
brought and set on fire in the middle 
of the room on the floor, and in'a few 
minutes the most of us were driven 
out into the rain by the smoke—the 
houses having no chimneys. The 
rest stood weeping about the miser- 
able fire, trying to extract a crumb of 
comfort from it. Added to this, the 
roof was flat and made of brush and 
mud,and coated with soot underneath. 
The rain found its way through and 
fell in drops upon our clothing, and 
the stain was as unfading as the ex- 
perience in our memory. 

“But about the rest of the party? 
We waited two hours without any 
word, and the suspense of those who 
had loved ones left behind was ago- 
nizing. The dragoman tried to get 
some of the villagers to go out and 
help with camels, but the camels 
could not go and the villagers would 
not. Finally the rest came in, two 
and three atatime. One lady weigh- 
ing over two hundred pounds could 
not come on in the palanquin be- 
cause the mules carrying it fell ex- 
hausted in the mud, and one, it was 
thought, was dead. The men lifted 
the lady out and put her on a horse 
astride, but the horse fell in the mud, 
and she had to get off and wade 
through. She was put on the horse 
again, and the second dragoman, who 


supported her, as she could not ride 


without, sank to his knees exhausted 
twice, and was only revived by strong- 
smelling salts. The horse became 
exhausted, and she waded through 
water nearly up to her waist. Her 
condition became alarming, and the 
greeting her daughter gave her when 
she finally arrived at Dirdiwan, with 
clSthing torn, and wet and bedrag- 
gled with mud, was very touching. 
“But we could not stop here, and 
had to press on for three hours long- 
er, and off our road, to find refuge in 
the monastery at Ramallat. Those 
three hours seemed very long. On 
our way we passed many Russian 
pilgrims plodding along in a weaken- 
ed condition; some were sitting by 
the wayside with their heads upon 
their knees. One man asked in 
broken English the way to Jerusa- 
lem, and wept when told the dis- 
tance. We reached the monastery 
at Ramallat at half past seven, and 
found the only fire was made by a 
few pieces of charcoal in a brazier 
about as large as a dish-pan. Mrs. 
Sick was quite ill, and one young 
lady fainted and had a nervous chill, 
and once we thought she would die. 
The spirits at the monastery were 
soon exhausted. Beds were provid- 
ed for the ladies, and the men slept 
on the cold stone floor with a mat- 
tress about as thick as a comforter, 
which was soon as cold and hard as 
the stone underneath. All night 
long we heard the tramp of feet on 
the stone floor of the room under us 


and the sound of moans. In the 
morning the storm continued, and 


the bodies of pilgrims who had died 


of exposure were brought in, and 
others in a dying condition. There. 
were twenty-five dead pilgrims. It 


was a sad sight; these dead bodies 
lay side by side on the stone floor 


of the Greek church. Sixteen were 
buried in one grave without coffins; 


nine in another; sixty-nine bodies 


were found in the road between 


Nazareth and Ramallat, and two hun- 
dred and ten were missing. Three 
of the bodies brought in to Ramallat 


showed marks of violence. The Mos-. 


lems who had gone out after them 
are reported to have found them 
nearly dead, and strangled two, and 


crushed the head of another, and 
robbed the body. Some of the pil-. 


grims had from one to three hun- 
dred dollars. 

“After waiting at Ramallat three 
nights, we started out again only to 
meet another storm, though not as 
severe as the other. We had but 
one day without rain till we reached 
Damascus. Here three of our horses 
died and eleven were too disabled to 
continue the journey. Our experi- 
ence has been terrible, though all 
the party are well except one man, 
who was thrown from his horse, fall- 
ing upon a rock and cutting his head 
so that it had to be sewed up. Thanks 
to the God of uur salvation; without 
his aid we should have been like the 
poor pilgrims I saw at Ramallat. 
Oh, the gloriousness of the religion of 
Christ! it was never so precious to my 
heart as now. When this reaches 
you, half the time of my absence will 
have elapsed.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The proceedings of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, which has 
been in session since last Thursday, 
and which, from present indications, 
will remain in session for at least a 
week longer, are growing decidedly 
interesting, not only to Presbyterians, 
but to the religious public generally. 
It has spoken in thunder tones on 
the relation of the temperance ques- 
tion to the Church, and it has adopt- 
ed a resolution on the proposed open- 
ing of the World’s Fair on Sunday, 
directing that the exhibit of the Pres- 
byterian Church be removed from 
the Exposition if it be opened on 
Sunday, and setting apart the second 
Sunday in June as a day for special 
prayer in all the churches under its 
jurisdiction for the better observance 
of the Sabbath, and recommending 
that on that day sermons be preached 
denouncing the directors of the 
World’s Fair for violating their 
promises in respect to Sunday-open- 
ing. 

The assembly has also decided, by 
adopting the report of its Judicial 
Committee, to hear the appeal from 
the New York Presbytery in the now 
celebrated case of Dr. Briggs, which 
has probably attracted more attention 
throughout the entire religious world 
than any similar case ever did before, 
and the trial, now begun, whatever 
may be its result, will probably con- 
tinue to be talked about long after 
all thdse who take part in it are dead. 
It is already evident that it is to be 
bitterly—much too bitterly, many 
conservative people think—contested 
on both sides. . It seems to be con- 
ceded that the Assembly as it stands 
to-day is anti-Briggs by a considerable 
majority; but Dr. Briggs, who will 
conduct his own defense, and his 
friends, appear to be confident that 
their arguments will change the 
opinions of many who are now wav- 
ering, if not actually against, Dr. 
Briggs. There is fear, in many cases 
openly spoken, that the result will be 
the withdrawal of many ministers, if 
not an actual split in the Church. 
There are hot-headed men on both 
sides, and it is feared that they will 
make trouble as the trial proceeds; 
some of them have already done so. 
Many earnest prayers are being of- 
fered for Divine assistance to do the 
right thing, and, as the prayers of 
the righteous availeth much, let us 
all hope that the Lord will direct the 
utterances of those who take part in 
this trial, as well as their votes when 
the time arrives for the assembly to 
render its verdict, from which there 
will be no earthly appeal. 

While the question of home mis- 
sions was before the Assembly, Dr. 
Roberts, Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions, in urging the neces- 


sity for raising and spending more. 


money in extending and pushing the 
work, made a statement which, it 
seems to me, is of vital interest to 
every Protestant church in America. 
He said that lack of money was 
largely the cause of the fact that be- 
yond the Mississippi river Protestants 
were outnumbered by Réman Catho- 
lics ten to one. Surely, that is some- 
thing to think about. pee 
Secretary Smith intends, it is an- 


‘nounced, to place at least two-thirds 


of the Indian agencies under control 
of army officers, and will only ap- 
point civilian agents in places where 
the Indians are in an advanced stage 
of. civilization. 7 

Attorney-General Olney is fully de- 
termined to use all of the judicial 
machinery of the government to pre- 
vent the opening of the World’s Fair. 
on Sunday, or to close the gates if 
they are opened on that day; but 
Opinion is divided as to whether the 
judicial machinery will be sufficient. 
If the matter be taken to the courts 
after the gates are opened on Sun- 
day, the case may not be finally de- 
cided until after the Exposition is 
over. | 

Assistant-Secretary Curtis of the 
Treasury Department has been and 
deserves to be highly commended for 
the stand he has taken against ap- 
pointing liquor-dealers to office. An 
applicant for a position under him, 
accompanied by his member of Con- 
gress, called on Mr. Curtis to ask 
him to recommend bis appointment 
to Secretary Carlisle, and the follow- 
ing conversation is said to have taken 
place between Mr. Curtis and the 
Congressman: Mr. Curtis — “Is it 
true this man is a saloon-keeper ?” 
Congressman — “ Yes; what has that 
to do with his getting this office?” 
Mr. Curtis — “Just this: I will not 
recommend the appointment of a sa- 
loon-keeper.” 

The Spanish Infanta Eulalia, who 
is the personal representative of the 
Queen Regent of. Spain, and her 
suite have been in Washington since 
last Friday as official guests of the 
United States. To-morrow they go 
to New York, and from there to the 
World's Fair. Last night President 
and Mrs. Cleveland gave'a state din- 
ner in her honor. 

WasurnerTon, D. C., May 24, 1893. 


_ INSTALLATION AT SONOMA. 


Wednesday afternoon, May 
24th, a council met in the Congre- 
gational church in Sonoma, to install 
¥. Charles E. Chase as its pastor. 
Rev. W. W. Madge and Mr. A. B. 
Case represented the Petaluma church. 
Rev. David Wirt and Deacon Stevens 
came from Los Guilicos, and Revs. 
H. H. Wikoff and John Kimball from 
San Francisco. Rev. David Wirt was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. W. W. 
Madge Scribe. The action of the 
church in giving the call to and the 
acceptance by Bro. Chase, was read 
by the clerk, Mrs. Shaw. Bro. Chase 
read a full statement of his belief, 
and gave an account of his religious 
experience and work in the ministry; 
a protracted examination followed. 
The council, being by itself ,voted that 
the papers and examination were 
satisfactory, and a committee was 
appointed to arrange for the public 
service in the evening. | 

The attendance in the evening 
was good. Flowers decorated the plat- 
form, and the choir, with organ and 
other musical instruments, were in 
their places. An anthem was sung, 
the Scriptures were read, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. W. W. Madge. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached the ser- 
mon from the text, “Church of the 
Living God” (I Tim. iii: 15). Rev. 
W. W. Madge offered the installing 
prayer, Rev. John Kimball gave the 
charge to the pastor, and Rev. David 
Wirt charged the people. Deacon 
Hoag of the Sonoma church made 
some very appropriate remarks thank- 
ing the council, and congratulating 
the people on the acquisition of so 
good and faithful a-pastor, trusting 
that all would come up to their duty 
and make their joint work a true suc- 
cess. The exercises were interspersed 
with music; the attention was excel- 
lent. The benediction was pronounced 
by Pastor Chase. 

Our brother's call was hearty 
and . unanimous; he _ evidently 
has the confidence of the en- 
tire community. He is in a noble 
succession: Revs. M. S. Croswell, 
F. B. Perkins, H. H. Wikoff and 
David H. Reid having preceded him 
in ministering to this church during 
its history of over twenty years, all 
of them excellent men. Affairs have 
always moved on quietly and har- 
moniously here, and we believe this 
good spirit will continue. This is 
one of the most beautiful valleys in 
the State; a real gem, two and a half 
hours from this city, and the people 
are intelligent, kind and hospitable. 
May God greatly bless the labors of 
our excellent brother in this favored 
spot, and may they be long continued ! 


The annual excursion to Monterey, 
Hotel Del Monte, and Pacific Grove, 
under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, will take 
place Thursday, June 15th. Round- 
pip tickets, good for five days, from 

ursday, 15th, till Monday, 19th, 
will be sold at $3.50. | 


— 


-LETTER FROM CANTON. 


BY DR. E. P. THWING. 


La 

The summer heats came in April 
this year. The mercury for a week 
has been in the eighties. Yesterday 
it was eighty-nine degrees. Letters 
from my son, the pioneer mission 
at Kang How, tells of the heat there, 
away from the sea, ten days’ travel. 
It matches the cold of January in in- 
tensity. Hawthorne once said that 
America had no weather, but only 
samples; not enough at a time to 
make uniformity, that is, climate; but 
other parts of the world I find par- 
allel my native land in the insta- 
bilities of climate. A missionary’s 


one. My son writes that he rises at 


6:30 a. m., opens. the doors and win- | 
dows, some of which have to be se- | 
curely fastened at night for fear of | 


robbers; gives the cook directions 
for the day; feeds the watch dogs, as 
a servant is apt to neglect them; has 
breakfast,family devotions—bi-lingual 
—for the edification of the Chinese 


help; reception of Chinese evangel- 


ists whe are likely to call on business 


at this time; then, 9 a. m., buckle down | 


to hard study of Chinese four hours, 


then tiffin, and another hour before 
the teacher leaves him. These se- 


questered hours, the most important, 
are often intruded upon by callers 
who fancy their errand urgent. Ori- 


|}entals are slow in stating their er- 


rands. One is tempted to put on 


his study door the verse which one 


busy preacher did, emphasizing in 
large type the last clause— ‘ Blessed 
shalt thou be when thou comest in, 
and blessed shalt thou be when thou 
goest out,” Deut. xxviii : 6. 

From 3 to 4 p.m. Mrs. T has 
the teacher, and her weary compan- 
ion goes out to get rest by change of 


| toil, perhaps to look after his vege- 


table garden, attend to household 
calls on his skill and strength, which 
are numerous in a new dwelling not 
finished and but rudely constructed, 
through whose mud walls, or roof, 
moisture and rain come, and into 
which brigands have tried to enter. 
At one time they were detected in 
setting fire in the night to an out- 
house. They broke through the 


mud wall of the chapel near by, re-- 


cently, and stole all they could find. 
The afternoon is often given to calls 
on heathen families to invite to Chris- 
tian worship; even the communicants 
and helpers, as well. There are many 
matters to arrange as to the work of 
the mission, chapel and school. Pro- 
visions and fuel are to be looked 
after, and other nameless and num- 
berless cares, where one is three days’ 
distant from the nearest white neigh- 
bor; he, by the way, Dr. Mackle, 
is helpless; so ill that a physician 
is summoned from Canton. Two 
weeks are consumed in securing him, 
and he has to walk all the way, 200 
miles! To come by boat would be 
300 miles. No steam launch would 
be allowed, even if there were no 
rapids in the river to prevent. The 
blazing sun, and the pelting rains, 
and the slippery paths, a foot or two 
wide between rice fields, the native 
inns where you sleep on a board, 
amid vermin, and must eat the coarse 
food of the native or go faint—these 
are some of the exacting and ex- 
hausting features of the 200 miles’ 
journey on foot. One brother came 
into our prayer-meeting the other 
evening and took part without show- 
ing fatigue, incidentally remarking 
that, to save time, he had walked 
forty miles since 5 a. m., that day. 

Dr. Wenyon, who has been a med- 
ical missionary of the Wesleyan 
Board at Fatshan, has started for 
England by the Siberian route. Its 
peril and hardship suit his adven- 
turesome spirit. He has picked up 
a little Russ, and will keep company 
with Russian traders along a travel- 
ed route. He has been reported at 
Vlaidivostock. His wife and children 
expect to be in London before him, 
going by the way of the Red Sea and 
Gibraltar. | 

Our new organization, the Canton 
Missionary Association, had its quar- 
terly meeting last week, and consid- 
ered “Native Helpers,” their classifica- 
tion, qualifications; remuneration, 
periodical examinations, and related 
topics—a fruitful theme. The object 
of this body is to unite all Protestant 
missionaries in practical fellowship of 
labor. Six denominations had rep- 
resentatives present. Others, like 
our German brethren, not familiar 
with English, sent reports in writing. 
The American Baptists keep aloof. 
They do not remain to partake with 
ug of our monthly Lord’s Supper. 
This is a sad spectacle to present 
to converted heathen. tak 

Last Saturday I was called to read 
the English burial service at the 
grave of a young man, officer of cus- 


toms, only 28 years of age, from 


Edinboro, and remarked on the early 
age of foreigners who die here. We 
need not give the reason. There is, 
it was observed, need of a more cor- 
dial fellow-sympathy among us who 
are partakers of a common peril in 
our exile from our native Jand; less 
of clanishness and more of helpful- 
ness. Many a young man might be 
saved from physical and moral death, 
if some of his associates of superior 
rank and condition were magnani- 
mous enough, not only to show the 
beauty and power of a pure life in 
their own, but to extend to him the 
hand of practical fellowship and sym- 
pathy when temptations assail and 


‘trials depress. 
daily life in the country is a toilful | Canton, April 27, 1893. 


FROM IOWA. 
BY L. H. COBB, D.D. 


Iowa is New England on a prairie. 


‘The “Iowa Band” laid good founda- 


tions, and the work stands strong 
and moves on. Our Iowa churches 


always have a good meeting, Associa- 


tion week. This year Muscatine is 


the place, and May 16th to 19th the 


time. Dr. Robbins and his ‘church 
have stood shoulder to shoulder fifty 
years. 
rewarded for two years of Herculean 
toil. A gracious revival, led by Mr. 
Munhall, and gathering in several 
hundreds, has warmed the atmos- 
phere, and paved the way for the 
State work to receive a decided im- 
pulse. 

As if the above combination of fav- 
oring circumstances were not enough 
to arouse and enthuse, the whole 
State and the country were made to 


| feel the shock of three dynamite ex- 


plosions in three occupied houses 
here in Muscatine, to which one more 


‘similarly fiendish horror would have 


been added if the powder had ex- 
ploded, on May 11th at about one 
oclock in the morning. So far as 
known, the occasion of the fiendish 
act was the trials in progress to en- 
join several saloons from the sale of 
liquor. Two injunctions had been 
served,and several more were expected 
the next day. The town and the 
State are on fire. Nothing could 
have so unified the temperance senti- 
ment as this has. A mass-meeting, 
packing the largest hall on the even- 
ing of the 12th, showed the temper 
of “the law and order element.” 
Several pledges offered $5,000 for the 
detection of any party to the murder- 
ous plot. 

An open assault on a leader work- 
ing against the liquor law violations 
would not have been surprising. But 


a deliberate plot to blow up four — 


whole families, including five inno- 
cent women and ten or twelve chil- 
dren, shows an advanced stage of an- 
archy not looked for. How these 
families escaped death is“ miraculous. 
The heuses are almost hopelessly 
wrecked. Possibly this may wake up 
the country on the immigration ques- 
tion. This startling development of 
satanic recklessness of human rights, 
including the right to live at all, has 
given tone to prayer and thought all 
through the sessions of the Associa- 
tion. The consensus of unmistaka- 
ble opinion will go on record for all 
the world and all time to read. Iowa 
is not good soil for this or any other 
form of anarchistic expression. If 
the culprits are caught, justice will 
make short work with them. The 
municipal officers of Muscatine are 
not on beds of roses just now. 

From the annual sermon by Rev. 
L. F. Berry of Ottumwa, on the 
“Christian Citizen,” to the presenta- 
tion of the work of the American Board 
by Dr. C. C. Cregan, the exercises of 
the Association were of a high order. 
The devotional hour each forenoon, 
from 9:30 to 10:30, was one of the 
most animated and inspiring features. 
Able papers on “Pastorates: How to 
Effect and Maintain Them”; “Per- 
sonal Influence in the Sunday-school”; 
Some Things a Laymen Likes in a 
Minister,” by a layman; and “Some 
Things a Minister Likes in a Layman,” 


by a minister; “The Endeavor Move- 


ment’; “Scrooby Clubs”; “Ministeria] 
Relief’; ‘“ University Extension and 
the Church”; “The Church Alliance 
in Iowa”; “ Better Bible Study”; “The 


Bible and Recent Criticism”; “ Earth- 
ward Aspects of the Kingdom,” and 


Providential Iowa” ; Con gregation. 


alism as a Factor in our History”’— 
were presented and discussed. Rep- 
resentatives of our benevolent work 
were cordially welcomed, as they al- 
ways are in Iowa. The American 
Board was memorialized on the mat- 
ter of direct representation. The 
sentiment of the Association was pro- 
nounced in favor of such representa- 
tion. Next year the Association goes 
to Newton. 


Electric light has been introduced 
into a flour mill at the Damascus 
Gate, Jerusalem. 


Pastor Lee has been richly 
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“ome Wissions. 


A ‘LETTER. 


To the Ladies’ Benevolent Societies of 
the Congregational Churches: You will 
pardon the liberty I take in address- 
ing this letter to you through the col- 
umns of The Home Missionary. I feel 
it to be the duty of some one to make 
mention of the noble and Christian 
work you are doing in sending out 
missionary boxes to the workers at 
the front; and who has a better right 
to do this than a home missionary 
who can speak from experience? 
We do appreciate that noble band of 
Christian women who are so faith- 
fully and heroically toiling, year by 
year, to send to the home missionary 
and his family those material gifts 
necessary for comfort, and which also 
serve to lighten the burden of care 
carried by the missionary wife. 
When I look back over eleven years 
spent as a home missionary, and call 
to remembrance the many valuable 
and useful gifts received during that 
time, I must say that we are under 
many obligations to the different so- 
cieties from which we have been the 
recipients of many valuable boxes 
and barrels; we owe a debt of pro- 
found gratitude which we can never 
pay. How often, when the salary 
was scant, when winter was coming 
on and the clothing becoming thread- 
bare, the mother’s heart grew faint 
as she saw herself, her husband, and 
her little ones increasingly destitute 
of clothing, with no money with which 
to purchase, and debt to be avoided 
as a fearful plague. But at last the 
mail brought a letter announcing the 
fact that some ladies’ sewing society 
had undertaken to prepare, or had 
sent a box tous. The letter was a 
glad forerunner, expressing as it did 
words of deepest and tenderest sym- 
pathy for us in our home missionary 
work, struggling, amidst privations, 
discouragements and opposition, to 
build up the Master’s cause in some 
far-off, lonely, and destitute field. 
Would that you could have witnessed 
the joy and happiness that came over 
the countenances of the family at 
this time! The dark cloud of dis- 
couragement rolled off the face of the 
tired and patient wife and mother as 
the burden was lifted. Your gifts to 
us have been blessings from God, 
without which we would often have 
been in extreme circumstances. 

Elect ladies, you are doing a grand 


work in the department wherein you | 


labor. I am reminded of the war- 
time, when the “boys in blue” were at 
the front fighting the battles of the 
country, and loyal women with tender 
hands and loving hearts were busily 
engaged in preparing delicacies, 
bandages, and lint, to send to the 
sick and wounded at the front. None 
but the recipient can understand the 
feelings of the soldier as he received 
these things sent from his Northern 
home. . Though sick with a fearfu 
disease, or wounded with shot and 
shell, his heart was made glad, and 
he rejoiced as he thought of these 
noble women. 

You are engaged in a glorious 
work. You are gladdening the hearts 
of the soldiers of Jesus, as they stand 
in the front rank fighting back the 
powers of darkness and sin that 
threaten to overthrow not only this 
grand republic, but the Church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

How it rejoices the hearts of the 
missionary and his family to know 
that while they have forsaken, as it 
were, all of the many endearing asso- 
eiations of former life, and entered 
the breach, back of them are warm 
hearts and loving friends who are in 
deep sympathy with them! Language 
is too meager to express the feelings 
of the heart produced by the many, 
many kind letters received. It causes 
us to feel we are not alone, but with 
us are kind ones who are praying for 
us. 
Hear what the Master says to you: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.”—A Home 
Missionary. ° 


THE CONTRIBUTION BOX. 


In the following, Professor Swing 
pays a glowing tribute to this 
“worthy rival” of the ‘ballot-box.” 
He says: “There are some institu- 
tions among men which are confess- 
edly great. Time has selected them 
from a large company, and has sym- 
bolized them in some word or phrase. 
Pronounce the names of some of these 
blessed potentates. The schoolhouse 
is one; there in childhood we pass 
from darkness into light. The 
Church is one; there the heart com- 
munes with God, there it is washed 
white by penitence and prayer. The 
fireside is one; there the holiest 
friendship holds sway, and makes 
man feel that only heaven can atone 
for the fading of the fire on the 
earthly hearth. The national flag is 
one; for it waves in the name of a 
powerful patriotism, and in the name 
of all the glory of a country. The 
ballot-box is another emblem, and 
oh, how sacred! for to it the aggre- 
gate reason of an age comes and 
and speaks in a voice which throws 
down the walls and thrones of des- 
pots. And now let us add one more 
symbol, long despised, but really no- 
ble in the midst of a noble host. It 
is the contribution-box. Into the 


ballot-box goes the intelligence of 


the community; but into that worthy 
rival, the contribution-box, goes the 
love of the benevolent... Indeed, this’ 
glorified institution has, for the most 
part, preceded the ballot; for the 
ship of the missionary and the teach- 
er sails first to make man fit to enjoy 
the blessings of freedom. Charity 
precedes liberty. Beautiful indeed 
is the picture when a humble man 


goes with a mind full of intelligence | 


and deposits his vote; but a picture | 
so striking finds its equal in that 
scene where the poor widow advanc- 
es, and, all aglow with the light of 
benevolence, puts into the contribu- 
tion box her two mites.” _ 


There are 1,000,000 French Cana- 
dians in the United States, scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 450,- 
000 in New England and New York, 
30,000 in one valley of northeast 
Connecticut. Says the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society: “A settle- 
ment of them numbering 400 or 500 
is found in Ohio, near the city of 
Columbus, that has held for thirty 
years as distinct and separate an 
existence as though it had the entire 
occupancy of the State. Their lan- 
guage is French, their customs 
French, their patriotism French. All 
through New England this loyalty to 
everything rita is equalled only 
by their subjection to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Thus far nothing 
has produced so good results as the 
house-to-house visitation of Bible 
readers and evangelists.”— Missionary 
Review of the World. | 


Said Dr. F. F. Ellinwood recently: 
“The beginnings of faithful work 
among the Indians of Alaska were 
made, not by government agents— 
though the government has now 
undertaken something like an educa- 
tional plan—but by an earnest Chris- 
tian woman, who pitied the children 
of her sex who were being sold as 
victims of the lust of agents and 
miners, fur traders and adventurers. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of Christian influence 
in checking evil in Alaska, or the 
heroism of missionaries of various 
denominations who are pushing their 
work up to the gates of eternal ice in 
Behring Straits.” | | 


Literary and Educational. 


Jack, Jk. By Sally Campbell. Pp. 
348. Price, $1.50. Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston and Chicago. 

This book is for boys. The author 
knows all sorts and conditions of 
boys very thoroughly, and has made 
use of her knowledge to bring into 
this book a number of very life-like 
characters. The story relates how 
two street Arabs, Jack and Jack Jr., 
form a friendship which proves very 
helpful to both in the Christian life 
on which they soon enter. Jack 
loses his life in the attempt to save a 
clerk in the store where he is em- 
ployed as errand boy, and Jack, Jr., 
is left alone. He finds friends who 
send him to school, and the story of 
his school life, with its record of 
manly Christian character and kindly 
helpfulness, forms the larger part of 
the book. Every boy who reads it 
will be sure to profit by it. 


“A Brief Outline of English Gram- 
mar” is a good example of how much 
can be compressed by a thoroughly 
competent teacher into a few pages. 
This is a book of only forty-six pages, 
and yet the leading principle and 
facts of English grammar are stated 
with accuracy and comprehension, too. 
The competent teacher is Prof. Jo- 
seph W. Marsh of our own Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 
The book is printed in that village. 


The Vice-President of the Pacific 
Bank of this city, R. H. McDonald, 
Jr., has written several thoughtful 
papers, which have appeared in the 
Californian, and the company pub- 
lishing that magazine have issued 
them in a pamphlet, bearing the title, 
“The Nicaragua Canal and Other Es- 
says.” A good likeness of the author 
fronts the title page. 


of University 
of California.——The Leland Stan- 
ford Junior Register.——The Canon 
of the New Testament. By Benj. B. 
Warfield. Annual report of the 
American Madura Mission for 1892. 
Madura, India. “Our Republic: 
Its Free Schools and Institutions— 
Are They Christian?” J. B. ‘Turner. 
Chicago. 


Perrropicats.—The Arena for May. 
This number closes the seventh vol- 
ume. Boston. $5. The Thinker 
is, a8 its title says, “a review of world- 
wide Christian thought.” Inno other 
one magazine will the minister get 
such asurvey. $3. Christian Litera- 
ture Co., N._ Y. The Overland 
pictures some of our San Francisco 
architecture. The story illustrating 
Santa Barbara is itself very prettily 


illustrated. Pacific Mutual Life 
Building, San Francisco. $3. We 


have been interested in an article on. 
“Some California Writers” in the Cal- 


vfornian Illustrated; also in the article 


on “The Lost Races of Arizona.” San 


Francisco. $3.—— The -Preacher’s 
Magazine. W. B. Ketcham, N. Y. 
$1.50. Motherhood. N. Y. $1.—— 


Riverside. 


California. A Magazine for the Home. 
$2. 


Woman's Foard 
Ot the Pacitic. 


A CHICAGO MEETING. 


[Chicago ladies have the advantage of all 
the rest of us now in Board meetings, as_ well 
as in other matters too numerous te mention ! 
Read the extract given below from the W, B. 
M. P, column in the Advance, and wish your- 
self once more in Chicago.] eye 
Lieut Wadhams of the United 
States Navy was introduced by Mrs. 
Leake. He expressed his great 
pleasure in this opportunity to testify 
to what he had seen of missionary 
work in his twenty-nine years of ser- 
vice in thirty-nine different countries. 
From Valparaiso around the world to 
Japan and Micronesia he had sought 
the acqyaintance of missionaries, and 
found them, as his father had taught 
him in early life, consecrated, self- 
denying men and women, working 
for God and for the humblest of his 
creatures. His word-picture of the 
“two magnificent Japanese” who had 
walked from Yeddo to Yokohama to 
ask the missionary about the new re- 
ligion, their dovout attitude at family 
prayers with their foreheads touch- 
ing the carpet, then their unwilling- 
ness to accept the new faith lest their 
balances (they were merchants) might 
need to be readjusted —was set in a 
high light by another of a Chinese 
merchant who had had great success 
in business, and attributed it largely 
to the help and counsel given him 
by missionaries in his early business 
life. He had said he seldom closed 
a large business interest without con- 
sulting the missionaries, who always 
told him the truth, though foreign 
‘merchants could often see the line of 
truth only on one side of the dollar. 

Another story of an expedition 
into North China, to rescue some 
missionaries in great peril from a 
mob, was most thrilling. Landing 
at night, with a Chinese guide select- 
ed by a missionary in Shanghai to 
show the way, threading their way 
through eight-feet-wide streets, in 


pitchy darkness and in silence, Lieu- | _ 


tenant Wadhams, with the queue of 
the guide wound around his left 
hand, his revolver in his right hand, 
asplendid Jack Tar next behind him, 
who had been with him in many a 
time of danger, holding him by the 
coat; then another and another be- 
hind him, armed only with cutlasses 

lest they might be tempted to bore a 
hole in some innocent Chinaman if 
revolvers were allowed them—a time 
when the bravest man would wish he 
were at home a boy again—suddenly 
through the darkness sounded the 
notes of old Lenox, “Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow.” The guide whisper- 
ed, “Clistian player-meeting have 
got.” The Jack Tar—“<What’s that, 
Lieutenant? I’ve heard that some- 
where.” Then the missionary’s house 
is found, he is called out into the 
darkness to be told that he and all 
his family must be on board ship be- 
fore daylight. He cannot believe 
it, but facts are given him, and by 
daylight next morning they sail 
away, leaving a deserted mission. 

Lieutenant Wadhams testifies to 
the great change in Japan since 1870, 
and says his fear is that it will be- 
come the fashion there to be a mem- 
ber of the church. The assertion of 
one Japanese who spoke English with 
difficulty, “I am _ the Protestant 
church,” shows the way in which 
public opinion is drifting. 

His story of the Micronesia troubles 
was too good to be half reported, but 
we must not omit it. When he 
hustled Mr. Doane off to Manilla, the 
Spanish government soon learned 
that the interest of foreign missions 
is the interest of our home govern- 
ment. When he put his hand on an 
American citizen he realized that 
that flag represented a tremendous 
force, that nothing on God’s earth 
could withstand, and he was glad to 
hurry Mr. Doane back before an 
‘American ship could reach him. 

The interview of Miss Fletcher with 
the naval commander, who wanted to 
carry her off to Yokohama after her 
home on Ponape had been been burn- 
ed by the Spaniards, was reported to 
Lieutenant Wadhams by a man who 
professed to be an infidel. Miss 
Fletcher declined the kind offer, 
would not go; her scholars loved her 
and she loved them; she had come to 
Ponape for a special purpose, and the 
people needed her. “But you are in 
danger. Will you not go?” “No. 
I have read of soldiers and sailors 
refusing to desert their posts when in 
danger. Why could [?” “But 
that was in time of war.” “This is a 
time of war. I propose to stay. Let 
us have a prayer for guidance.” “And 
then,” said the infidel, “I had to get 
down on my knees, and she reeled off 
om best prayer I ever heard in my 

e.” 

_ After Lieutenant Wadham’s de- 
lightful address, which he said was 
not in the line of his education, he 
having been educated to speak to 
crowds, to be sure, but through a tin 
trumpet and with such short, emphat- 
ic words as “Ready about! ”—he 
called up a lady physician he had 
met, who, he said, honored the name 
of missionary. Dr. Root of Madura, 
India, came forward and proved that 
she could make a very forceful speech 
in short, emphatic words. She said 
in effect: Lieutentant Wadhams is a 
brave man to tell stories of what the 
navy sees of missionary life in Japan, 


| China, India and Micronesia right. 


| 


here where the missionaries come to 


tell their stories of their work and of 


tian wife, 


the navy; buf he would have needed 
to be a braver man still to do so, if 
he had known that Japan, China, In- 
dia and Micronesia are sitting at his 
feet; that the very little missionary 


from Micronesia who would not de-{ 
sert her post is within the sound of 


his voice. ‘“Miss Fletcher here!” ex- 
claimed” Lieutenant Wadhams. “I 
thought she had gone to heaven long. 
ago.” “Not gone, but on her way 
there,” replied Dr. Root. Then Miss 
Fletcher, who had arrived from Mi- 
cronesia va San Francisco, in the 
early morning, was introduced,but was 
too tired and worn to speak more 
than a greeting, but she had to con- 
fess in private that the story was 
about as it had been told. : 
- China was represented by Rev. Mr. 
Lees:of the London Missionary Society 
and Rev. Mr. Kingman, grandson of 
the Rev. Dr. Anderson, both of Tient- 
sin. Japan was represented by Mrs. 
Oramel Gulick; India, by Dr. Root; 
Micronesia, by Miss Fletcher, and 
Miss Alice Little, just arrived. Dr. 
and Mrs. Tracy of Marsovan were 
present, and said their good-byes, as 
they are just leaving for Turkey, with 
the assurance that the missionaries 
in Marsovan will be indemnified for 
their losses. Our Government has 
spoken, and the burning of the Girls’ 
Seminary in February last has 
brought about a firman from the Sul- 
tan promising protection both to An- 
atolia College and the Girls’ Board- 
ing-school. As Mr. Tracy said, we 
do not like to go through the fur- 
nace, we do not realize it is with God, 
but his will it is always safe to trust. 
Mrs. Moses Smith spoke words of 
love and farewell to Dr. and Mrs. 
Tracy, closing a meeting far more 


wonderful than these notes could rep- 


resent. 


A WEDDING. 


SUTHERLAND—MORRIS. 


‘* How fair the scene when hearts agree, 
When vows are breathed and pledges 
given 
How sweet are weddings! Can it be 

That there are none in heaven ? ” 

And so we thought, as we witnessed the 
lovely scene presented in the Fourth Congrega- 
tional church, corner Adeline and Thirty-fourth 
streets, Oakland, Tuesday evening, May gth, 
which had been decorated with so much artis- 
tic taste by the ladies. 

A large floral arch of white flowers, in the 
center of which hung the wedding bell, sur- 
mounted by two pretty white doves—sweet em- 
blems of purity and peace—under which stood 
the bridal pair, while the background was a 
perfect picture of ferns and potted plants. 

The bride, Miss Clara E. Morris, a native 
daughter, is a highly cultured young lady—a 
graduate of the high and normal schools, well 
known and beloved by all who know her. The 
groom, Adam T. Sutherland, is active in busi- 


/mess circles, a native son, and connected for 


years with the firm of Van Winkle & Co. as 
its head book-keeper; also a leader of the choir 
for many years, both young people being active 
in church and Sunday-school. 

The bridal party made a very pretty and 
Impressive picture as it encircled the young 
couple, while the sweet strains of *‘Lohengrin’s” 
wedding march pealed forth, and later on the 
tender strain, ‘‘Call Me Thine Own.” 

The Rev. Mr. Eddy, pastor of the church, in 
a pleasing] manner performed the interesting 
ceremony which made husband and wife; while 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, former pastor, spoke feeling 
words, and made an impressive prayer, and 
thus started the young couple over a path 
of flowers which two dear little girls strewed 
before them. They then proceeded to the 
beautiful home of Mrs. C. S,. Chamberlain, 
where a reception was given, after which they 
left on their wedding trip. 

In appreciation of the love and esteem which 
the church held toward them, a most beautiful 
and valuable present was given in the shape of 
a large silver water pitcher. On their return, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Sutherland will make their 
home in San Francisco. A host of friends 
wish them ‘‘godspeed” on their new voyage .of 
of life. | 


In clouds, as in sunshine, 
Wherever you be, 

Dear young folks, your dear ones 
Will all pray for thee. 


— 


OBITUARY. 


MILLS.— William Goss Mills died in Sausalito 
May 10, 1893, and was buried from his home 
in that place May 13th, Rev. D. F. Taylor, 
his pastor, officiating. Many friends from this 
city were present. The interment was in the 
Mountain View cemetery, Oakland. Mr. Mills 
was born of Quaker parents in Poughkeepsie, 
Duchess county, New York, September 1, 1841. 
He was educated at College Hill Seminary, in 
that city, and became a civil engineer. He 
came to San Francisco about 1870, with his 
brother, and laid out the railroad through the 
San Joaquin valley. Later, he became engag- 
ed in the coffze trade, and for the past eight 
years he has been connected with Mr. Leege, 
under the firm name of Leege & Mills, in that 
business in this city. He died of paralysis, after 
only three weeks’ illness. He was an earnest, 
faithful member of the First church in this city, 
and a goad Bible student.. On account of the 
poor health of Mrs. Mills in this city, they 
gave up their beautiful home and moved to 
Sausalito, where he was one of the most earnest 
promoters of the new Congregational church 
enterprise in that place. How many would 
seem to be better spared than this active Chris- 
tian man cut off in the midst of his days! But 
God knows best, and we submit. Our broth- 
er’s work is ended—he has gone to his reward. 
Our truest sympathy is extended to his Chris- 
who survives him. ‘‘Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 


M. Pasteur, of world-wide renown, 
will be seventy years of age next 


|Christmas day. 


3 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JUNE 4th. 
ROGLES.-¥: 1-12. 


Reverenee and Fidelity. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. CHASE. 
Golden Text.--Romans xii: 11. 
‘DHE LESSON TEXT. 


1. Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God; for to draw nigh to hears better 
than to give the sacrifice of fools, for they know 
not what they do evil. 

Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
thine heart be hasty to utter anything before 
God; for God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth; therefore, let thy words be few. — 

3. For a dream cometh with a multitude.of 
business, and a fool’s voice with a multitude of 


4. When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer 
not to pay it; for he hath no pleasure in fools; 


pay that which thou vowest. 
5. Better it is that thou shouldest not vow 
than that thou shouldest vew and not pay. 
6. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to 
sin; neither say thou before the angel that it 
was an error; wherefore should God be angry 


at thy voice, and destroy the work of thine 


hands ? 

7. For thus it cometh to pass through the 
multitude of dreams, and vanities, and many 
words; but fear thou God. 

8. If thou seest the oppression of the poor, 
and the violent taking away of judgment and 
justice in a province, marvel not at the matter; 
for one higher than the high regardeth; and 
there be higher than they. 

9. Moreover, the profit of the earth is for 
all; the king himself is served by the field. 

10. He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with 
increase; this also is vanity. 

11. When goods increase, they are increased 
that eat them; and what advantage is there to 
the owner thereof, saving the beholding of 
them with his eyes ? 

12. The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, 
whether he eat little or much; but the fulness 
of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. 


COMMENT ON THE TEXT. 

‘‘The words of the preacher, the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem.” This is the open- 
ing sentence of the Book of Ecclesiastes, from 
which our lesson is taken, and indicates that 
Solomon, or some one who impersonated him, 
was the author. The whole book is sometimes 
called a sermon, the subject of which is indicat- 
ed by the second verse of the first chapter. The 
Pilgrim Quarterly, which is, of course, in use 
by all loyal Congregational Sunday-schools, 
uses this idea in the present lesson, and makes 
the following admirable analyses: 

Vs. 1-3. The vanity of irreverence. 

Vs. 4-7. The vanity of unfaithfulness. 

Vs. 8-9. The vanity of oppression. 

Vs. 10-12. Thevanity of riches. | 

SEC 1. In the sense of absolute ownership, 
one house belongs to God no more than an- 
other, for all things are his. And yet we prop- 
erly speak of a church or meeting-house as the 
house of God, in a way distinguishing it from 
all others, The house set apart as a place for 
prayer and praise, for preaching the Word, for 
searching the Scripture, for fellowship with 
Christ and his people, is a very real and rich 
way, worthy of such a title. So it is not a feel- 
ing of superstition, but a true spirit of rever- 
ence, that ascribes sacredness to a house dedicat- 
ed to the worship of God. 

The ancient writer had reference to the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem; but in our application of the 
lesson we may think of the meeting-house, 
however humble, whose privileges it is our lot 
to enjoy. Keep thy foot as thou goest to such 
a place. On the way to the house of worship 
the conduct and conversation should be cheer- 
ful, yet decorous and orderly, Fast driving, 
loud talk, foolish jesting, worldly thought, all 
ill-become the churchward way. The church 
itself should be regarded with respect. It is 
not an ordinary house, and the building itself 
should be respected for the things that are 
sovereign there. And one should appear at 
the house of God with a desire to learn, 
‘‘Teach me thy way.” ‘*Speak, Lord; thy 
servant heareth,” There is a noble sort of 
reverence in such a spirit, but a great amount 
of vanity in being opinionated—opinion wor- 
shipers rather than Christ worshipers. Nor 
should the mind be occupied with things for- 
eign to the time and place. However orderly 
the deportment, proper reverence is not shown 


by bringing worldly plans and cares to the | 


house of prayer, to dream over them during 
hours of worship. Indifference to the service, 
the songs, reading, prayer or sermon, is the 
grossest irreverence. Disrespectful to all who 
conduct the exercises, and others who en- 
gage in them, and to God a kind of disre- 
spect entirely inexcusable! Besides this, there 


are other kinds of irreverence that are vain. 


Irreverence to parents. 

Irreverence to the aged. 

Irreverence to persons in authority, 

Irreverence to persons whose services to the 
world have made them worthy of particular 
respect. 

Sec. 2. (Deut. xxiii: 21-23.) Many vows 
are made in the house of God, some audibly, 


and others, just as real, in silence. Who that 


is often in church does not know the truth 
of this—that under the influence of song, pr 
prayer, or sermon, pledges of obedience are 
made, or promises given, to forsake certain 
sins and peform certain duties? And thisis all 
as it should be, if the vows are paid; but it is a 
vain thing, and irreverent, to forget them as 
soon as the influence of the service is past. 
Promises of this nature, or of any other, should 
not be made thoughtlessly; for even when at 
the time the way seems perfectly clear, it oft- 
en, in the end, proves very difficult to fulfill 
them. 

SEC. 3. The preacher here, turning from the 
house of worship to the common walks of life, 
observes the oppression of the poor, but infers 
that in due time jastice will be given to all. 
He speaks, probably, from the standpoint of 
one who, by his experience as a ruler, under- 
stands the slow process of solving such prob- 
lems, and one who knows the relation of a 
ruler to the people. If justice cannot be ob- 
tained of the magistrate, there is the governor, 
and after him the king. And above the king 
the heart of faith knows there is God, the 
highest of all, to whom for the ultimate tri- 
um ph of right the oppressed appeal not in vain. 
Here, too, is the light on the social problem, 
All classes are debtors to the field; all classes 
debtors to labor. If oppression from any 
source interferes with the prosperity of either, 
all are injured. If the field withholds its in- 
crease and the arm of labor be bound, there 


will be no need of a crown, for no king yi|| 
live to wear it. 

Sec, 4. The whole book of Ecclesiaste; 
teaches that a man’s life consists not in the 
abundance of his possessions. There are want; 
of the soul that money cannot supply. Money 
has its place in the world as a servant, but only 
as such; yet it is some men’s master, and q 
hard one at that. Some will be rich at any 
cost. Even character is judged by the dolla; 
sign; and the question, “How much is he 
worth 2?” is not answered by the Saviour’s es: 
timate of value, but by how large a check he 
can draw that the banks will honor. Yet not 
one is satisfied; not one is ever ready, as his 
treasury fills and the votaries of fashion fawn 
and flatter, tosay itisenough. ‘‘This, also, js 
vanity.” But there are some who possess an 
honorable purpose in money-getting; a purpose 
not at all tainted with the deceitfulness and 
love of riches. It is a desire to increase their 
usefulness. The rest of all such is sweet he. 
cause undisturbed by either the miser’s fear, or 
that burning fever, best of all diagnosed as the 
lust of gain. 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors anda teach 
era. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. | 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 3,1893. Its departments are: Kinder 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 


| paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 


the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. — 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay 
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{222 Pine St., . San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 

bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins January 4th, 1893. Send for circulars. — 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 12, 1893. 


COLLEGE COURSE co ds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass. 


The Se course of stu : 
cma study remains un 


For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL 


IELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
music and in art. 
articular attention given to health, genera’ 

culture and social 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 


MRS. W. B. HYDE, Principal. 


3.E. COR. MARKET & THIRD STS. 


SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


Best equipped school on the Pacific Coast 
practical reporters. Pupils 
for excelient situations. Send 


Cc. S. MERRILL, Principal. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Writing, Pen- 
m P» Telegraphy, Engl Branches, ete. 


SNOILVOVA ON 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
A. ROBIN SON, 
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Wepnespay, May 31, 1893. | 


THE ‘SAN Gar. 


In Quiet Bays. 


In quiet bays by storms unspent 
I moor my boat with calm content. 


I sought of yore the deep, wide sea; 
The tempest set my spirit free. 


I loved to match my puny power 
With Nature in her stormiest hour, 


But now I bring my little boat 
In quiet bays, to drift and float 


Idly upon the idle tide; 
The sea for me is all too wide. 


J seek no more my spirit’s mate, 
The awful, wind-swept sea of fate. 
—Lippincotl’s. 


BETSY’S LITTLE SLIPPERS. 


I was traveling in Ireland with 
some friends. We were in the south- 
eastern Connemara, the poorest part 
of that poor country. If anything 
can give a horrible impression of 
drought and misery, it certainly is 
Connemara. 

A profound lolor seems to rest up- 
on that corner of the earth. Low 
plains, destitute of verdure, extend at 
the right to achain of mountains, 
which are bare as though they had 
been ravaged by fire. These immense 
spaces are without a village, often 
without a single dwelling. | 

The few which we pass at long in- 
tervals consist only of four stone 
walls piled up without cement, and 
with a black roof. From the back of 
these dreary cabins issues a thin 
thread of blue smoke. | 

In front of them one sees children 
from 5 to 12 years old, with naked 
feet, sun-scorched skins and ragged 
clothing. They utter uncouth sounds 
in @ language which is partly Irish, 
partly English. They usually run 
after the carriage for several miles. 
With a supplicating hand they ex- 
tend to you some sort of rude mer- 
chandise; it may be roughly-hewn 
wooden shoes; it may be woolen 
stockings; it may be a little bunch of 
flowers, plucked from the mountain 
side. They run shouting, hurrying, 
hustling each other. 

«Penny, please! penny, please! ” 
they repeat over and over. A penny 
is finally cast to them. 

Immediately there is a brawling, 
struggling and fist-pounding. The 
conqueror deserts the ranks of our 
followers, but the others still pursue 
the carriage. One by one the small 
flock drop away. First the youngest 
become exhausted and stop. At last 
there are only three, then two—then 
one, who, in his turn, rolls in the dust 
raised by the wheels, uttering a last 
“Penny, please!” with labored and 
panting breath. 

About eleven o’clock we arrived at 
Ougtherard, near Lake Correb. This 
lake is said to contain as many islands 
and also as many inhabitants as there 
are daysin the year. Here we should 
breakfast. 

For a long time a little girl of 
about 12 followed our carriage. She 
alone had persisted of five or six 
children, the rest of whom bad drop- 
ped away as we passed along. Tall 
and slender for her age, she had a 
charming face of the true Irish type 
of beauty. Hercomplexion was dark- 
ly browned, and she had large blue 
eyes. Her long run had put roses 
into her cheeks; her parted lips show- 
‘ed her brilliant teeth. A ragged 
brown linen waist and skirt composed 
-her costume. Her naked feet, which 


seemed to fly through the dust. Poor 
little one! Our hearts ached to look 
at her. | 

Suddenly she uttered a cry, extend- 
ed her arms and fell forward. We 
stopped the carriage, but, fortunately, 
nothing serious had befallen her. A 
projecting stone had slightly cut her 
foot, which bled a little. We asked 
her who she was, and from whence 
she came. She called herself “Betsy,” 
and said she lived at Ougtherard. 
We told her to climb into the car- 
riage, and we would carry her to her 
hume. She looked at us in bewilder- 
ment, as though she could not under- 
stand what we were saying. We re- 
peated our offer. She blushed with 
pleasure, and gave us a look, which, 
although full of inquiry and wonder, 
was yet most grateful. She seemed 
to be overjoyed at riding in a car- 
riage. It was her first experience of 
that kind. 

Ten minutes later we were in 
Ougthnerard, a poor village of forty- 
one houses. We gave two shillings 
to the child as a parting present. 
She looked at it as though she could 
not believe her eyes. It occurred to 
me that the wound in her foot might 
be inflamed by a walk in the dust. I 
therefore entered a shoemaker’s shop, 
the only one the place afforded, and 
a pair of slippers for the poor 
chi 


Betsy watched this operation in 
profound perplexity. When I ex- 
tended the slippers toward her, say- 
ing they were for her, she was dumb- 
founded, intoxicated, dazzled. She 
dared not take them. 

Finally, as I firmly insisted that 
the slippers were for her, and her 
alone, she seized them and fled with 
a bound of j joy, and without even say- 
ing “Thank you !” 

“ Little savage!” thou ght I, “ghe 
does not even know how to thank 
anybody. 

I rejoined my companions, who 
were already seated around the hotel 
dining-table, ahd we had soon finish- 


were remarkably small and pretty, her hands. 


ed our breakfast, were shat to climb 
into our carriage, when I felt a little 


hand within mine, which sought to 


detain me. 

«Come, sir!” she said; “ come.” 

“And where do you wish to lead 
me ?” 

“To our house. It is very near.” 

I followed her. My companions 
were not a little puzzled. She led 
me to the bottom of a narrow street. 
There we paused before a humble 
cottage. She pushed the door open, 
and we entered. The interior con- 
sisted of a single room. It was with- 
out a floor, and contained scarcely 
any furniture. It was dimly lighted 
by the feeble rays which entered 
through a paper-covered window, 
near which sat an old woman spin- 
ning. She was Betsy's grandmother. 
At our entrance, three little black 
pigs scampered under her bench, 
grunting. 


In a corner stood the lowly bed of 
the grandmother; at its side, the lit- 
tle cot of a child. Just above her 


pillow Betsy showed me a kind of | 


rough staging leaning against the 
wall. Upon the middle board, cov- 
ered with a very white linen cloth, 
beneath an image of St. Patrick, and 
between two bunches of white flow- 
ers, I perceived—the little slippers! 
The poor child looked at her shrine 
of beauty with admiration, and even 
religious awe, a8 upon a precious 
relic. | 

“But you should put these slippers 
on your feet. They are for you to 
wear,’ I said. I could not help laugh- 
ing to see them set up as sacred ob- 
jects of devotion. 

She appeared astonished, almost 
angry. ‘Oh, never!” she said, earn- 
estly. “They are too beautiful.” 

We slipped some money into the 
pocket of the old grandma, and bade 
adieu to Betsy; but she could not 
bear to leave us yet, and followed us 
quite to the carriage, and looked after 
it with eyes full of tears as long as it 
could be seen. 

A month later we passed through 
the same place on our return trip, 
and made a halt there as_ before. 
We did not see Betsy. Before quit- 
ting that country, to which I never 
expected to return, I wished to see 
her again, if only for a minute. 

I sought out and knocked at the 
door of the little cabin. No one 
opened it. I lifted the rude latch 
and entered. 

A sad spectacle presented itself to 
my eyes. Around the little bed of 
Betsy, lighted by three smoking 
candles, some old women were kneel- 
ing and reciting prayers in a monot- 
onous voice. Upon my entrance the 
chant stopped, and one of the old 
women arose and came to me. It 
was the grandmother. She recog- 
nized me immediately, and two large 
tears ran over her wrinkled cheeks. 

“ Betsy,” murmured I; “where is 
Betsy ?” 

In a few broken words, she ex- 
plained to me that Betsy had taken a 
fever, and had just died. 

I approached the cot. The pale 

face of the child wore a peaceful ex- 
pression. Her long black hair lay 
over her shoulders in heavy curls, 
but her beautiful bright eyes were 
shut. In her thin, blue-veined hands, 
and pressed closely to her heart, 
were the image of St. Patrick and 
the two little slippers. During all 
the time she had been sick, the old 
dame told me, she had held them in 
I begged the old woman 
to bury them with her. 
A tear came to my eyes. I leaned 
over the poor Irish child and im- 
printed a kiss upon her forehead.— 
Romance. 


WHAT IS THE END OF LIFE? 


The end of life is not to do good, 
although many of us think so. It is 
not to win souls, although I once 
thought so. The end of life is to do 
the will of God. That may be in the 
line of doing good or winning souls, 
or it may not. The maximum achieve- 
ment of any man’s life after it is all 
over.is to have done all the will of 
God. Noman or woman can have 
done any more with a life; no Luther, 
no Spurgeon, no Wesley, no Melanc- 
thon, can have done any more with 
their lives; and a dairy-maid or a 
scavenger can do as much. There- 
fore, the supreme principle upon 
which we have to run our lives is to 
adhere, through good report or ill, 
through temptation and prosperity 
and adversity, to the will of God, 
wherever that may lead us. It may 
take you away to China; or you, who 
are going to Africa, may have to stay 
where you are; you who are going to 
be an evangelist may have to go into 
business; and you who were going 
into business may have to become an 
evangelist. But there is no happi- 
ness or success in life till that princi- 
ple is taken possession of.— Professor 
Drummond. 


An Irish journal has this gem in 
answer to acorrespondent. “We de- 
cline to acknowledge the receipt of 
your post-card,” which is very much 
like the Corkonian who traveled into 
Kerry to an insulting enemy to “tell 
him to his face that he would treat 
him with silent contempt.” 


“What is it that causes the saltness 
of the ocean?” asked a_ teacher. 
“It’s the codfish,’ cs said a little girl. 


An icy pavement is @ sure sign of 


an early fall and a late spring. 


‘ONE EFFORT TO PRAY. 


A’friend of mine, the son of a most | 


eminent Congregational minister, was 
visited, when a young man, by John 
B. Gough. The visit was made at 
at the request of the young man’s 
mother, who thought Mr. Gough 
might succeed in winning her dear 
son to Christ. | 

The great orator found the young 
fellow stuffed full of skeptical notions, 
impervious to argument, and, seem- 
ingly, well satisfied with himself. 

Finally Mr. Gough asked young 
A—— if he would promise to make 
one prayer, just one, for light. 

“But,” the young man replied, “I 
do not know anything perfect to whom 
or to which I could pray.” 

‘How about your mother’s love,” 
said the orator, “isn’t that perfect ? 


Hasn’t she always stood by you, and 
been ready to take you in and care 


for you when even your father had 
really kicked you out?” 

The young man choked with emo- 
tion, and said, “Y-e-s, sir, that is so.” 

“Then pray to Love—make a pray- 
er to Love, and though that seems an 
abstraction, if you will kneel to-night 
and do that, it will help you. I know 
it will,” said the old veteran to his 
young friend, and he added, “Kd, 
will you promise ?” 

The young man hesitated a moment, 
and then faintly, but earnestly, re- 
plied, “I will.” 

The young man told me the rest 
after this fashion: 

He said: “That night I retired to 
my room, and, before going to bed, 


kneeled down, closed my eyes, and, 


struggling a moment, uttered the 
words, ‘O Love!’ 

“Instantly, as by a lightning flash, 
the old Bible text came to me—‘God 
is love,’ and I said, brokenly, ‘O God! ’ 

“Then another flash of divine truth, 
and a voice said : ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten 
Son’—and there, instantly, I exclaim- 
ed, ‘O Christ, thou incarnation of in- 
finite, divinest love, show me the light 
and truth!’ 

“It was all over. I was in the light 
of the: most perfect peace. I ran 
downstairs and told my mother, ‘I am 
saved, Iam saved!’” 

That young ran is to-day an elo- 
quent, consecrated minister of Jesus 
Christ. : 

As an unbeliever, stubborn and 
willful, he had to do something—some 
little thing, some one thing. He did 
it, and learned, how quickly, that “if 
any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” 

“Human things must be known ere 
they are loved. Divine things must 
be loved ere they can be known.” 

One little step, humbly taken, and 
all others come along logically 
enough. Readers out of Christ, will 
you do something for him ?— Hpworth 
Herald. 


PIN MONEY. 


“T never have a five cents even for 
postage stamps without asking for it.” 
The speaker was a young wife, who, 
in her girlhood, earned regular 
wages as a seamstress, and, when 
married, found her financial position 
changed. Eben held the purse 
strings, and made plenty of money. 
But new machinery was often needed, 
improvements must be made, hired 
hands cost a good deal, and so no al- 
lowance was thought of for the wife, 
who held the position of ‘nurse, 
housemaid, seamstress, cook,” with 
the added duties of motherhood. “I 
always have a lump in my throat 
when I ask for a dollar,” she said, 
‘and I used to go to his pocket-book 
for spare change, for at the marriage 
service he said, ‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.’ 

“But when little Tom began to 


‘steal. pennies because he wanted 


something and could not get it, I be- 
gan to wonder if I had done wrong 
and the sin was visited on him.” It 
was a sad contrast; this little moth- 
er’s tender conscience, with a world 
of trickery and knavery. Nowhere 
is this lack of pocket money felt so 
much as among farmer’s wives and 
daughters. Many of them go from 
positions in the city—teachers, type- 
writers, saleswomen, with a regular 
salary—a good cook can earn her 
$15 a month. She may marry a 
young farmer, and with all her life 
before her, decide to be his help and 
money-saver. How they work and 
struggle to pay off the farm to get 
the necessary improvements made ! 
But the young wife has a feeling of 


husband pays the “hands” who have 
worked for him, and has not a dollar 
for her, for she knows that they have 
been fed while she has served; that 
they have slept while she lost hours 
of slumber with the precious babe in 
her arms, and that they can buy 
clothes that she would feel it extrav- 
agant to wear. Montreal Wiiness. 


envy on Saturday nights, when her 


Household. 


Jetty Waste.—Gillette M. | 


Kirke is not the only one who uses 
grape pomace for marmalade. 
is very high here at all seasons. 


There is no wild fruit and very little | 


cultivated, so the necessity for econ- 
omy is urgent. In putting up grape 


marmalade I have substituted part | 


apples, and have even used dried ap- 
ples for the substitution. I do not 


think any one ever knew the differ- | 


ence. We like a grape marmalade, 
but a fifty-cent basket of grapes cooks 
up (or down) to very little, so I con- 
trived to make the delicious grape 
flavor go a great way. I cook apples, 


either fresh or dried, very soft, and 


mash them through asieve. Then 
the grapes are cooked, and these, too, 
are subjected to the sifting process. 
It is an easy way to get rid of seeds 
and skin, and really there is very lit- 
tle waste if the sifting is thoroughly 
done. One-third of apple may be 
used, and the grape flavor be well 
preserved. The sweetening and cook- 
ing are done as for ordinary marma- 
lade. The result is good. I also 
utilize the waste from crab-apple 
jelly. Ido not press the apples, as 

this is apt to make the jelly cloudy, 
so that the crab apples are really of 
excellent quality. These are pressed 
through a sieve or fine colander, 
sweetened, brought to boiling point 
and sealed for use. Apples and cran- 
berries can be mixed, with excellent 
result, both having been put through 
a sieve. The cranberry flavor should 


) predominate. 


A woman tells in the Helper her 


nightly preparations for a possible | 


fire: For years, I have never slept 


| without seeing that a couple of silk 


handkerchiefs hung near my toilet- 
stand, and that the bowl was half full 
of water. When I was a young 
woman, not out of my teens, I was in 
a hotel which took fire. I should 
have suffocated if my uncle, with 
whom I was traveling, had not 
thrown a wet silk handkerchief over 
my face. Thus protected, I followed 
him through the hall filled with 


choking smoke and down the gtairs. 


to safety. I have taught the practice 
to my children, and it has become a 
habit to us all. You want good big 
ones and they must be wetted thor- 
oughly; then you may, if forced to 
do so, endure the thickest smoke for 
a considerable time. 


Briancmance.—Soak half a 
teacupful of Irish moss in cold water 
for half an hour. Then pick over 
carefully, tie in a cheese-cloth bag 


and boil in one quart of milk until 


the‘latter will harden when dropped 
upon a cold plate. Add half a tea- 
cupful of sugar and flavor as desired. 
Put a teacupful of crab-apple jelly in 
several pretty cups or other molds, 
pour over the blancmange, and set on 
ice to cool. Serve with whipped 
cream. If preferred, the shells of 
eggs may be used as molds, and when 
ready to serve peel off the shells and 
lay the “eggs” in a glass dish with a 
border. of fruit jelly. Serve as above. 


A Krrcuen baking- 
powder box (round, and as large as 
a teacup) will chop apples or warming 
potatoes faster than a knife. Iftoo 
dull to do good work, file the edge 
and pound a few holes in or near the 
bottom to let the air out, and keep it 
from drawing the apple, etc., up into 
the box. 


Squash or pumpkin pies can be 
made without eggs. Substitute one 
soda cracker (rolled) for each egg. 
The difference will hardly be detect- 
ed. 


How to Trett a Goop Horsz.—A 
writer for the National Stockman says 
Unless a horse has brains he is not 
teachable. A horse‘ that has breadth 


and fullness between the ears and 


eyes will not act mean, or hurt any- 
one. The eye should be full and a 
hazel color; the ears small and thin, 
and point forward; the face straight, 
with square muzzle and large nostrils. 
The under side of the head should 
be well cut under the jaw, with jaw- 
bone broad, and wide apart under 
the throttle. ‘The back short and 
straight; and square rump; high 
withers; shoulders well set back, and 


broad but not deep into the chest; 


forefeet short, hind legs pretty 
straight; fetlocks low down; pastern 
joint short, with a round, mulish foot. 
There are all kinds of horses, but the 
animal that has all these points is al- 
most sure to be graceful, good-natur- 
ed and serviceable. 


The earth has three motions: 
Round its axis, round the sun, and 
with the sun and solar system. 


‘The wd Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. — 
Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


Fruit | 


| to the American 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. | 


CONGREGAMIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANUISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, IIA. M. and 7:30 P. M.3; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


‘PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 


tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. Ww. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH— South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor ; residence, 

street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P. M. Wednes- 
day, 8 p, M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—4!I6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 

M.  Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenthand Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 

Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 

Sunday services, 11 A. M, and 7:30 P.M.;3 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P, M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. Cc. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 

A.M.and 7:30 Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by E. R. 
Galloway at 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 P. M 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 Pp. M,, by G. T. McCollum. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President—" 


Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K, W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 


Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, | 


Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs, W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. JT. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna _ S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles, Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street, Superintend- 


dena. 


ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Isabella Scott, On- 


tario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street, H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—1 32 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Viee-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H, 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 


a Hammond. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo...M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Centraland North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 


American Home Missionarv Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ wk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 

. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 

‘reasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 

Association. 


J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. wc Ci 


Pond, D.D., 41 $ Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


Secretary 
The Church Building 


| Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 


59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H. Oo 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Secretary 

—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco. 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D,., _ Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. "Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Soelety of the Swedish Cone | 


=> 


117. Capp 


tional Churches.—Rev. C. A, Bjork, 
ro Whitting street, Chicago. 


Woman’s Beard of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Reco wa 
retary— Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. <7 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, S01 Capp © street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). oreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to iY Grace 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B, W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


Is the people’s choice. The only ange 
that will r out ali that can be sai 
praise of it. 


Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality ana 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilated Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass —_— the 
chimney. 


John F. Wiens & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Oorrespondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 

$23 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


Alwaysin :NOVA SCOTIA: . 


PURE wooru. 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom., Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now instock. | 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families ond 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddv Street. 


* Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. | 
85 384 


‘Telephone INTO. 
BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE. 
Importers and Dealers in. 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


512 to 516 and 519 GCom- 
mercial Sts,, San Francinco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porce in tubs. ater pumped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Eve 
thing new, clean and well eedered: 
25 cents. 


BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crysta hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars. John Farnham, Manager 


R 2800 TESTIMONIALS. 


“SELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oakland; | 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


RGEST BEI MANUFA 
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[ Wepwespay, May 31, 1893. 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. | 
Montgomery Av.,Sam Francisco, Cal. 


Tame Notice—LiBeraL OrFer.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PAciFIc for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, May 31, 1893. 


THE VIRTUE OF BEING SAFE. 


It seems so incongruous that a per- 
son who has just held the high posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, and who is also es- 
teemed as a first-class citizen and an 
honorable man, should become seri- 
ously embarrassed and have to make 
an assignment of his property. As 
in the case of Gov. McKinley, the 
sympathy of the country is with him, 
and few are those who cast any mean 
reproach. Yet itis a serious matter 
for wen of such standing to become 
so overloaded with obligations that 
they cannot meet them—serious for 
them, but also for many others who 
are involved in their losses. To be 
sure, no such discredit enters into 
these cases as does in the collapse of 
banks, and other institutions where 
dishonesty is alleged. Our days have 
this latter shame frequently to bear; 
but,. putting the kindest construction 
that we can, it is impossible to avoid 
pointing the moral of such failures. 
It is noble to be enterprising and 
public-spirited. Men will praise one 
who does well for himself, and espe- 
cially if he is thereby promoting 
progress, and building up Fostoria— 


that is the town where his neighbors 


live. Butis it not also noble and 
praiseworthy to be cautious, prudent, 
safe? The other qualities are showy, 
and we do not deny their worth. But 
when the- business of the world is 
shaky—and there are not many times 
when some of it is not shaky—a con- 
servative policy justifies itself. The 
homely virtue of honesty that leans to 
the side of safety proves to be a shin- 
ing quality. 

We feel like drawing the moral 
especially for corporations that have 
charge of charities and mission- 
ary and educational funds. Expan- 
sion of ideas is valuable in the mana- 
gers of such trusts. The passion for 
improvements can always be pardon- 
ed, for there is so much that is de- 
sirable to be done, and so much that 
seems imperative to do. But, after 
all, the indispensable virtue of a di- 
rector or trustee is to see that what 
is committed to him is secure. 
that he might run for himself alone, 
it would be immoral for him to run 
in behalf of the society whose affairs 
he administers. Bright and promis- 
ing schemes which might tempt him 
in his private adventures must be 
scrutinized to the quick before they 
are allowed to drink up the moneys 
dedicated to public uses. There may 
be givers who like to see trustees go 


ahead, but the great body of those | 


men and women who are considering 
how to bestow their donations choose 
to bestow them in charge of men who 
go ahead safely. 


” One preacher last Sunday said he 
hesitated to speak of Christ as divine 


- because the Unitarians have degrad- 


ed that great adjective so that it no 
longer is large and noble enough to 
give to the Saviour what is his due. 
For when all men are called divine, 
that attribute becomes common 
enough. It is somewhat as it is with 
the title doctor. It is used here in 
California of almost any person who 
enters a pulpit. So that if one should 
come this way who had a right to the 
name because of some distinguished 
excellence or attainment which had 
been recognized by some competent 
authority, we should almost need to 
apologize for addressing him by this 
title. It has lost its meaning. Was 


it some such feeling that led Christ 


himself, when addressed by the words, 
“good Master,” to respond, “ Why call- 
est thou me ‘good; there is none good 
but one—that isGod”? It is supreme 
and unique goodness that belongs to 
Christ. It is divinity in its highest 
sense that we ascribe, if we ascribe at 
all, to Him whose name is above every 
name. It is not respectful, but quite 
the contrary, to empty out of the title 
that which is distinctive and highest, 
and then give the meager rest of it 
to the Redeemer. RE 


day pleased the congregation by 


‘braska, will conduet the scienee de- 


Risks. 


The English Presbyterian Synod 
unanimously received the Rev. Dr. 
Pentecost; but the committee having 
the matter in hand evidently thought 
that the Doctor had shown rather 
more American cheek than was proper. 
For they put on record that it was 
not right for any one to seek to enter 
their denomination by practically se- 
curing one of its congregations. It 
seems that the Marylebone congre- | 
gation had invited him to its pastor- | 
ate, and he had accepted it .without 
consulting the synod or its commit- 
tee. However, this was explained as 
an inadvertence natural to a man 
who came from a country where men 
went from Congregational to Presby- 
terian connections, and vice versa, 
without hardly knowing it. We note 
that the Rev. Dr. Whyte, who filled 
the pulpit at Marylebone of a Sun- 


saying to them of their new pastor, 
“IT never knew his equal in illustrat- 
ing the Word of God.” We note also 
that the Doctor is making his exper- 
iences in India tell by speaking at 
length against the system adopted by. 
some missionary societies there of 
educating heathen students in secu- 
lar education for secular purposes. 
It is a system, he says, in which two 
heathen teachers are employed for 
every one Christian teacher, and its 
results are seen in the conversion of 
less than one in every thousand stu- 
dents. 


Large improvements and acces- | 
sions are announced at Belmont 
School. A gymnasium, which is be- | 
lieved to be unequalled by that of | 
any other secondary school, has been | 
already completed, in connection with |} 
which an ample athletic ground has 
been added. A new dining-room and 
dormitory isin proeess of ereetion. 
The mastership of the lower sehool 
has been accepted by Eugene D. 
Holmes, late principal of Minneapolis 
Academy. The instruction in French 
and German will be in charge of 
Chas. B. Newcomer, Professor of 
Modern Languages in Cotner Univer- 
sity. T. H. Marsland, assistant prin- 
cipal ‘of Lincoln High School, Ne- 


partment. E.C. Morey of the Rox- 
bury Latin School, Boston, is engaged 
for the training in Latin and Greek. 
The physical training will be directed 
by T. G. Adams, for two years past 
in those lines at Williams College. 
By the more complete separation of 
the younger pupils from the older, it 
is believed that there will be a closer 
and better supervision than before. 
The moral tone of the entire school 
will continue to bea matter of first 
and greatest. solicitude. | 


_ Although Professor Park has been 
credited with saying that a theology 
which is not Calvinistic is not intel- 
lectually respectable, and though all 
the general creed statements adopt- 
ed by the churches represented. by 
the Congregationalist have that verte- 
brate column in them, we infer from 
a recent editorial in that journal that 
its present leadership does not wish 
to be counted as an adherent even of 
what used to be called the “consis- 
tent” variety of that logical system; 
perhaps not of that which used to be 
called “moderate,” either. If our 
inference be correct, this is a con- 
spicuous sign of divergence from the 
ancestral type. It is often said that 


direction of a return to Biblical re- 
construction. But none of us can re- 
turn to the Biblical standpoint with- 
out coming afresh to the doctrine of 
the Divine purpose. We may not be 
obliged to give it precisely the em- 
phasis that Calvin did. We may en- 
large in many ways our conception 
of the method of the divine grace; 
but the spinal column of Geneva will 


the Christian faith. 


Our Presbyterian brethren have 
objected to the slight confessions of 
faith which are used in our Congre- 
gational churches in the admission 
of members. They have said, “We do 
not require the ordinary member to 
assent to any statement of doctrine; 
only ministers and elders with us 
have to subscribe toa creed.” But now, 
since the revision of the Westminster 
standards has been found impossible, 
the cry is for just that brief statement 
to be framed which can be used for 
the guidance of the member in the 
local church. Dr. Cuyler, indeed, 
gives us a sample of such ‘Articles 
of Faith,” in use, perhaps, in the 


the divergence of to-day is in the 


claim its rights in every structure of |. 


pastor. It reads as if it had been 
drawn up some thirty years ago by 
some New Englanders: Any way, 
these churches of ours have a great 
many samples which can be com- 
mended to our Westminster breth- 
ren. 


By the will of J. H. Stickney of 
Baltimore, the Pacific Theological | 
Seminary is to receive $3,000. That 
will makes many and generous be- 
quests, and to a variety of worthy ob- 
jects, localas wellas general. Butthe 
notable feature is the attachment 
shown to the Pilgrim institutions and 
memories at Plymouth, Mass., and to 
the organizations that perpetuate the 
Pilgrim principles and order. The 
chief societies are remembered, but 
with special stipulation in the case, 
for instance, of the American Home 
Missionary Society, that the organi- 
zation should bear the Congrega- 
tional name. In the case specified 
the gift of $150,000 is dependent 
upon the insertion of that word in 
the title of the society. 


Rev. E. C. Bissell, D.D., at one time 
editor of Tue Paociric, was indueted 
into his chair of Old Testament Liter- 
ature in the McCormick Seminary, 
May 11th. Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Booth has been elected Presidert 
of Auburn Seminary. A long and 
appreciated pastorate is still a possi- 
bility in Massachusetts. Dr. H. J. 
Patrick has been thirty-three years 
at West Newton, and now that his eyes 
fail he is given the parsonage and an 
annuity of $1,000. The death at 
Port Huron, Mich., of Rev. Dr. ©: H. 
Ross removes the most significant 
and industrious expounder of the new 
type of Congregational church polity 
that emphasizes the importance of the 
associational factor in our fellowship. 


Mr. W. W. Anderson, late prin- 
cipal of Hopkins Academy, has be- 
come interested in the Tamalpais 
Academy at San Rafael with the Rev. 
Mr. Crosby, and will be henceforth 


management of thatschool. We-con- 
gratulate both partners on this ar- 
rangement. Professor Anderson has 
won the respect of the friends. of the 
academy which he is now leaving. 


Arrests are being made in this city 
for printing and circulating ecounter- 
feit lottery tickets, but the whole lot- 
tery business is a fraud and illegal. 
Why not go after the men who are 
selling large quantities of lottery 
tickets without let or hindrance? A 
few arrests are made, but nothing is 
done comparable with the violations 
of the law. Go after the newspapers 
who publish the drawings and help 
on the nefarious gambling business 
all they dare. And these same pa- 
pers are greatly troubled about these 
bogus tickets. The Call of yesterday 
says of the arrest of a printer of these 
tickets who was arrested on Monday: 

The arrest is an important one, as the gang 
has been victimizing people who buy lottery 
tickets, and flooding the country districts with 
them. The vigilance of the detectives will not 
be relaxed until the whole gang of connterfeit- 
ers are behind the bars. | 

‘Now, we are not in favor of counter- 
feiting, but this is the counterfeiting 
of an illegal thing; and, if it was 
largely carried on, it would do more 
to destroy the business than all the 
efficers of the law are doing, and cer- 
tainly more than all the daily news- 
papers are doing. If they are saying 
or doing anything against the lottery 
business, we are not aware of it. 
This illegal counterfeiting of the il- 
legal lottery tickets may be a _bless- 
ing in disguise. Hence we are not 
greatly interested in its suppression, 
only on the ground that it is a ruin- 
ous gambling business for those who 
carry it on; and that we should not 
do evil that good may come. But it 
is simply abominable to be so much 
exercised about the detection and 
punishment of these rogues who are 
injuring and ruining the bigger lot- 
tery gamblers who pay the newspa- 
pers for the publication of the lottery 
drawings. If you are honest men, 
stop the publications and go for the 
bigger rogues. | 


The Morning Call of this city came 


_ | out last Sunday with fifty-two pages. 


It shows great enterprise, and there 
is a great deal of guod reading in it. 
But such an issue on the holy Sab- 
bath day shows great disregard on 
the part of the Call proprietors of the 
true meaning of that day. We say 
again what we have before said in 
Tue Pactric, that the Sunday news- 
paper is the most general and most 
gratuitous means of Sabbath dese- 
cration that we have. Excursions, 
games, saloons, theaters, demoralize 
certain classes, but the newspaper 
goes among all.classes. The evils 
we have mentioned are carried on for 
the money that,is made thereby. The 
Sunday newspaper, always so much 
larger than the other daily’ issues, 
cannot be a source of revenue: it 
could not to be published 


Church of which he was so long a| 


that price. here 


identified with the instruction and | 


through the week of that size, and at | and love Major. 


18 gratuitousef-| 


ers to furnish the most general dese- 
cration of the Lord’s Day that can be 
found in the land. What a shame 
for intelligent men to make a gift of 
such evil effect! In attempts to rival 
and outdo each other, what a bad po- 
sition do newspaper men occupy! 
This matter was up in the recent Na- 
tional Press Association, and was 
much deplored. 


‘Another memorial day has been fit- 
tingly observed in this city. In the 
National Cemetery at the Presidio a 
monument,erected to mark the George 
H. Thomas Post plot, was unveil- 
ed by Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, and 
formally presented to the Post. It 
was received by Post Commander 
Elisha Brooks, with a few timely re- 
marks. Rev. Dr. Brown offered a fer- 
vent prayer, and young ladies of the 
Girls’ High School sang the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Other exercis- 
es followed. In this National Cemetery, 
the only one on the Coast, lie the re- 
mains of over one thcusand soldiers. 
In the Grand Army plot in the Odd 
Fellows cemetery another monument 
was unveiled by Governor Markham. 
This monument was erected by the 
Woman’s Relief Corps of San Fran- 
cisco “to the unknown dead, who fell 
in defense of the Union, 1861-65.” 
These annually reeurring days 
bring back sad memories to old 
soldiers. Again scemes of carnage 
come before us, when the land was 
drenched with fraternal blood. How 
many thousands on both sides were 
slaughtered in that eruel war! May 
the past suffice, and civil war never 
again show its horrid front in our 
fair land. 


— 


_A party of Willamette Valley, Ore- 
gon, merchants are on & visit to this 
city, coming by steamer from Yakima. 
They were received by a committee 

from the Board of Trade and will be 
well entertained while here. This is 
‘in the line of friendly relations with 
our neighbors to the north of us; 
with the hope and expectation that 
our mutual relations will be much 
improved by making this eity more 
and more the center for this coast. 
With more enterprise and generosity, 
this city will take her rightful place. 
We have lately seen some of the 
leading educators of this coast here 
for conference. We are glad to 


know that the merchants are follow- | 


‘ing. Let us have a common Pacific 
Coast pride and build ourselves and 
each other up. | 


Collector of the Port Mr. Phelps, 
who is about to retire from office, re- 
ports that between May, 1889, and 
May, 1893, 9,141 pounds of opium had 
been seized. But this opium thus 
confiscated is afterward sold by the 
Government. It ought tu be destroy- 
ed. Between 1889 and 1893, 25v- 
483 pounds have been. brought into 
this port. | 

‘¢ Legislation is sadly needed on this opium 
business,’* said the Collector.. ‘*I have seized 
a good deal of the drug, but it is a° very small 
amount compared to the number of pounds. im- 
ported. [I believe that good results would be 
obtained by prohibiting its shipment into the 
country.” | 


There have been about fifty bank 
failures during this month of May in 
this country; such a number in so 
short time has not occurred before in 
a long time, and we hope the time 
will be long before so many shall 
occur in so short a time again. 
When the banks give way, confidence 
is on the wane, and business is 
seriously impaired. 


The trial of Dr. Briggs in the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly at Wash- 
ington is now well under way. It 
looks as though it would take more 
power of persuasion than he has yet 
manifested to win for him an acquit- 
tal from that body. | 


EVANGELIST MESERVE. 


Letters received from Evangelist 
William N. Meserve show that he 
and his two-horse “ gospel wagon” 
are now in the far-famed Yosemite 
Valley, preparatory to an extended 
gospel trip through the northern 
counties of the State. He writes 
that, so far, he has considered his 
trip a pleasure excursion. But his 
zeal never lets him forget the Mas- 
ters cause and kingdom. At the 
little town of Snelling, he held a 
three-days’ meeting in the Southern 
Methodist church (the only church 
in the place) and a great interest was 
felt in the work. He _ writes 
that he has slept in his tent every 
night since leaving San Francisco. 
For several nights in the higher alti- 
tudes the cold crept into his tent, un- 
der his blankets, and insisted on be- 
ing his bed fellow. —_ 

In all his work he never asks for a 


collection, and in every way proves. 


his unselfish devotion to the cross of 
Christ. His simple honesty of pur- 
pose, his “all for Christ,” and nothing 
for self, wins souls wherever he goes. 
As in the dark days of the nation he 
was a faithful soldier of the republic, 
so now he is always found faithful 
to Him who died to save sinners. 


- With something of the fiery zeal of 


the old crusaders, he goes forth to 
fight the battles‘6f: the cross. That 
God will make himinstrumental in 
the. salvationof many souls is the 
prayer of the sag friends who know 

William N. Meserve. 


fort on the part of newspaper publish- } 


SAN JOAQUIN ASSOCIATION. 


The San Joaquin Valley Association 
held its meeting at Tulare on the 16th 
and 17th of May, and, although the 
attendance of delegates and ministers 
was not large, it was in every respect 
a success; and the kindly welcome by 
the people of Tulare and their gen- 
ial hospitality will long be remember- 
ed by the visitors; while the words 
spoken by the numerous speakers will 
long linger like pleasant echoes in 
the memories of all, and doubtless 
stimulate to greater consecration, 
nobler effort, and greater achievement 
in the Master’s service. 

On the evening of the 16th, after 
business preliminaries and a few 
words of prayer and song, Rev. J. H. 
Collins of Fresno gave an address on 
the subject “How Can We Prevent 
the Over crowding of Town and Vil- 
lage with Churches ?” | 

The evils of crowding a number of 
weak and struggling churches upon 
small communities was clearly and 
forcibly pointed out, several instances 
being cited; one case being spoken 
of where a town containing within 


teen hundred people, with eleven 
churches; and in 3 town of nine hun- 
dred inhabitants there were in a state 
of semi-exietence nine churches. 
The speaker graphically described 
the tactics sometimes adopted to start 
another ehureh; and we were told 
that the sorveheads of five or six 
other churehes would often be the 
authors of another church, to the 
discomfort of all eoncerned—-ministers 
and people. Mr. Collins gave reasons 
why this is wrong: 

(1) It is unbueiness-like. No bus- 


-iness firm would proceed to open up 


competing houses in advance of pub- 
lic requirements, and he agreed that 
we wanted to: adopt common-sense 
business methods to bear upon this 
department of owr ehurch work. _ 
(2) It gave a chance for unfavor- 
able criticism by the people of the 
world, and he felt that the criticism 
was just; methods had to be resorted 
to that were altogether beneath the 
dignity of the chureh, to meet the 
financial demands of such churches. 
(3) It is practically embezzlement 
and misapprepriation of funds on the 
part of the Home Missionary Society. 
The evil under this head was argued 
at considerable length, and cases that 
had come under the personal obser- 
vation of the speaker were cited, 
where fields needing help were neg- 
lected, and graphic pictures were 
drawn of our needy city slums, min- 
ing camps and seaports left neglected 
and in heathen darkness; whilst, in 
more wealthy and favorable districts, 
large sums were drawn from the 
funds of our missionary societies to. 
start a church to satisfy a lot of sore- 


$1,500 had been thus spent. 

A short discussion followed this 
address, in which the Rev. C. N. 
Flanders, Superintendent J. K. Har- 
rison and others took a part. Rev. 
C. N. Flanders thought that while 
the evils had been pointed out, the 
remedies had not been clearly de- 
fined; that it sometimes did good to 
have a little rivalry. Superintendent 
J. K. Harrison said that in Maine and 
in South Dakota this question has to 
some extent been settled by sifting 
out the weak churches. tose 

Wednesday, May 17th.—The Moder- 
ator called to orderat9a. m., and, 
after a short prayer, the Association 
took up the business as per program. 
The usual matters on hand being dis- 
posed of, we had a short devotional 
service, followed by an able paper on 
“Church Finances” by Mr. S. D. 
Ayers, who contended that the prin- 
‘ciples that govern a debt-paying in- 
dividual should also govern churches 
or communities; but he argued that 
this very often was not the case, and 
that merchants ofttimes do not care to 
trust churches, or loan money on 
church buildings. This state of 
things was to be avoided by refrain- 
ing from building churches in neigh- 
borhoods already too well supplied 
with other churches; second, by sys- 
tematic and percentage giving by the 
church members, the amount being 
left to the individual ability, contend- 
ing that while some could give more 
than one-tenth of their income for 
the Lord’s work, others might not be 
able to give so much; but there should 
be systematic, regular giving, what- 
ever the amount was. Third, 
there was a portion that might be 
raised by or from those outside of the 
church. A certain part might be set 
apart for them, as many outside 
of the church admitted the benefits 
of churches in the community, and 
were willing to do a share of its sup- 
port; but here great care was neces- 
sary, as many methods adopted to 
raise money from the outside public 
was to be condemned. 

A short discussion followed the 
reading of this paper and methods 
often used to raise funds (many 
being spoken of as little better 
than gambling) were strongly con- 
demned. Mr. Collins thought that 
the best way to raise a church debt 
was to get a good revival; when the 
people's hearts were right they would 
Cospe 

r, Tread a pa 
on “The Raletion the ta 
the Salvation Army,” in which he 
contended that the Salvation Army 
was doing @ great and glorious work: 


and whilst admitting that there might 


be some errors that need correction, 


itself and Sve miles radius but four- ‘to be known about it except that it 


‘has a church building and organ. 


heads, a case being given where | 


and some things meeded to be intro. 
duced—i. ¢., the Lord's Supper ang 
baptism—still he thought they were 
doing-a work distinct from the work 
of the Church, a work which the 
Church could not do among certain 
classes. 

Considerable discussion followed 
the reading of this paper, some ex. 
pressing it as their opinion that in 
time the Salvation Army would be- 
come a church, and should become a 
church and administer the ordi- 
nances, whilst others expressed it ag — 
their opinion that it was best as it — 
was, an organization distinct and 
separate from all churclies; but all 
along the line of expressed opinion 
there ran a feeling of kindly sympa- 
thy for the Army and its work. 

At the close of this discussion, 
ministers and delegates retired to the 
parsonage to partake of a sumptuous 
dinner aud enjoy social converse. 

The first business of the afternoon 
was to receive reports of churches. 
There was no response from Modesto, 
nor Raymond, but the sentiment ex- 
pressed was that the latter place 
needed looking after; little seemed 


Turlock was reported as without a 
‘minister. From Pixley and Alila 
there came no report, and little seem- 
ed to be known about it by any pres- 
ent. 

Tipton.—Everything workimg along, 
just as it was with a good Sabbath- 
school. Church building free from 
debt; $200 debt on the parsonage; 
no: minister. German chureh (Fresno) 
reported progress. Swedish church 
(Fresno)—Rev. J. H. Collins reported 
that revival services had reeently 
been held in connection with the 
above, and considerable interest man- 
ifested. Selma church reported as 
dead. Oleander progressing slowly; 
no pastor at present; membership 
thirty; interesting Sunday-school and 
Y. P. S.C. E. A Ladies’ Aid Society 
and Ladies’ Home Missionary Society 
were also reported in active operation. 

Tulare church was reported in a 
good condition. It did not show 
quite so large a membership, the roll 
having been recently revised. A good 
Y. P: S. C. E. and splendid Boys’ 
Brigade, the first in the city. The 
Sunday-school reported in a better 
condition than ever before, with an 
exceptional set of teachers, but the 
adults do not attend the Sunday- 
school as well as they ought. Some 

ion was felt on aceount of 

some of the older members leaving 
the town and church, but. the young- 
er members are coming up to take | 
their places, which inspired greater 
confidence in the future. A Ladies’ 
Aid Society was also. reported as do- 
ing unusually good work. 
Porterville church, one of the 
‘youngest Congregational churches 
‘in the district, gave a good report; it 
started less than two years ago with 
four members; it has now a member- 
‘ship of thirty-four, and, notwithstand- 
ing another church (Baptist) had since 
been organized in the town, it is 
prospering and progressing in each 
department. It has raised one hun- 
dred dollars for the church building 
fund; has a good Ladies’ Aid Society, 
which has been successful in raising 
considerable sums. A _ re-organized 
Y. P. S. CO. E. is doing good work. 

Fresno Congregational church re- 
ported healthy growth in every de- 
partment; the services are well at- 
tended and a large increase in mem- 
bership has recently taken place; the 
Sunday-school had nearly doubled in 
size during the past few months; a 
junior Society of Christian Endeavor 
had been organized, whilst the sen- 
ior Society of Christian Endeavor had 
become the largest in the city. 
Never in the hisiory of Congrega- 
tionalism in Fresno, had the outlook 
been brighter than now, and evi- 
dence was given that Pastor Collins 
had laid hold of the hearts of the 
people. | 

Rev. J. H. Collins gave a lively ad- 
dress; subject, “Churches or Hos- 
pitals, Which?” The evil of supply- 
ing our pulpits and giving the over. 
sight of our churches to men broken 
down in health, and wanting in 
energy, was very forcibly pointed 
out—the speaker contending that 
this procedure was harmful to the 
church, and cruel to the minister. 
“If a minister has broken down in 
his Master's service,” said the speak- 
er, “he should be superannuated, or 
placed in a home or hospital for that 
purpose, and not placed with the 
oversight of a church, so that minis- 
ter and church might die together. 
The one-lung church member, the 
church dispeptic, the disabled do- 
nothing members, were severely dosed 
with (Dr.) Collins’ physic. 

‘The Rev. C. M. Flanders followed 
with an address on the San Joaquin 
Valley Association (its needs and its 
improvements). It was followed by 
& short discussion. Aftera short and 
impressive service and celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, business was re- 
sumed. Various committees were 
appointed, and the place of next 
meeting was fixed at Reedley. At 
7:30, Superintendent J. K. Harrison 
gave an interesting address on “The 
Mission Field and Work.” A hymn 
and prayer brought to a close one of 
the pleasantest meetings of the San 
Joaquin Valley Association that had 
éver been held. Sor!BE. 


To deliberate well is great gain. 
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Religions Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions 
will hold its monthly meeting in the 
First Congregational church, Oak- 
land, on Wednesday, June 7, at 2:30 
p. M. 

The next meeting of Upper Bay As- 
sociation (of ministers only) will be 
held with Rev. C. W. Hill at Benicia, 
on Tuesday, June 13th, at 10 a. m. 

H. E. Jewett, Scribe. 


Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai, a graduate 
of Andover Theological Seminary, 
en route to his native land, Japan, 
was a visitor at the last Monday Club, 
and the subject for the 
redone week that we might hear from 
this talented *yourg brother. His 
address was exceedingly interesting. 
He is well versed in the philosophy 
of the schools, but he evidently goes 
back to Japan to build up the Institu- 
tional Church, to preach a Christian- 
ity that shall lay hold of the practical 
every-day life, and transform society, 


to preach Jesus Christ and him cru- | 


cified. It is especially well for us 
who live in this city, which faces the 
Orient, to know these leading minis- 
ters who will do so much to mould 
society in those lands beyond the sea. 


The Club voted to telegraph the 
following resolution to Chicago last 
Monday: “Resolved, By the Congre- 
gational Monday Club of San Fran- 
cisco, and vicinity, that Chicago will 
stand disgraced before the Christian 
and civilized world, if, having accept- 
ed and profited by a national gift, 
she permits her local directory to 
over-ride and violate the expressed 
conditions on which that gift was 
received.” 


Rev. Morris W. Morse will present 
the subject at the Club next Mon- 
day, “The Evangelistic Mission of 
the Church.” 


In the First church, in this city, 
last Sabbath morning, Rev. Tomoy- 
oshi Murai delivered an able lecture 
on “The Japan of To-day.” Heesti- 
mates the number of Christians at 
40,000 in a population of 40,000,000. 
There are 300 churches. He strong- 
ly favors union of the many denomi- 
nations in Japan. In the evening vari- 
ous Grand Army posts and the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps attended the mem- 
orial service. Pastor C. O. Brown 
preached on “Our Heroic Dead.” 
The house was full; an attentive au- 
dience. 


It was Children’ s Des at Bethany 
church. TheC.S.8.&P. S. program 
was used, and a collection of $27.50 
was taken. Dr. Pond spoke “for the 
children.” 

The thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the Green-street Sunday-school was 
held in the morning—always a fine 


occasion in that church. Children’s | 


Day was a part of the program. Rev. 
W. H. Cooke delivered the address, 
and a collection of $16 was taken. 


Rev. J. G. Eckles had a busy day 
at Ocean View and Baden. 


Children’s Day was celebrated at 
Seventh-avenue chapel. Deacon S. S. 
Smith, to whom this chapel owes its 
existence, had charge of the services; 
about 60 were in the Sabbath-school. 
Rev. John Kimball preached at night 
to a fair audience. 


It was Pastor Cole’s last Sundsy at 
Olivet church before his vacation at 
Pacific Grove; a good day. The av- | 
erage attendance at the meetings of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. is 50. 


Rey. A. L. Rankin expects to leave 
next week for the Rankin family re- 
union at Chicago on June 8th. 


Sunday was a red-letter day in the 
annals of the Park church. In its 
history as @ mission, and now as a 
church of only four months, the ser- 
vices of Children’s Day eclipsed all 
former efforts. The scene was one 
of unqualified beauty that greeted 
the beholder’s eye on entering the 
temporary quarters of the church. 
That the sympathies of many had 
been enlisted could be plainly seen 


by the abundance of flowers which 


were everywhere in profusion. Liv- 
ing flowers, in the form of a galaxy 
of sweet girls, formed most pleasing 
and appropriate emblems for the un- 
folding of the theme, “The Beauti- 
ful in Life,” which these girls, mem- 
bers of our Sabbath-school, most ad- 
mirably rendered in verse and song. 
Under the stirring and benign influ- 
ence of “Sunshine,” the well-known 
song, and an appropriate recitation, 
“The Beauties in Nature” unfolded 
in the series of song and verse sym- 
bolical of the streams, birds, and 
flowers; then the revelations of the 
“Beauties of the Human: Charecter,” 
represented by the graces—Faith, 
Hope, Love; crowned with the sym- 
bol of Innocence, a child in spotless 
white bearing a calla lily. This en- 
tire service of descriptive song and 
recitation was listened to with rapt 
attention by an audience which pack- 
ed the room considerably beyond its 
seating capacity—large numbers be- 
ing compelled to stand throughout 
the entire service. These exercises 
were closed with a plea for home 
missions, and the congregation prov- 
ed that the influence of the service 
had not been ineffectual] by a contri- | 
bution of $10. 50. For the successes 
of the evening, many thanks are due 
to the able assistance rendered by 
the adult voices, and to Mr. Quimby 
with his cornet. Also to the friends 


was defer- jeobse 


who so willingly aided in the decora- 
tions. 


Rev. E. C. Oakley’s address is 87 
Langley avenue, West Detroit, Mich. ; 
“settled down in a cozy home; attend- 
ed the State Association last week; 
preached last Sunday at the State 
Insane Asylum—first experience of 
this sort; had about 100 physicians 
and attendants in the audience, and 
about 600 inmates. It made my 
heart ache to see so much misery be- 
fore me in one crowd. They nts 
good attention.” 


Professor R. R. Lloyd preached at 
Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland, 
and Professor F. H. Foster at Pilgrim 
church. 

Children’s Day was successfully 
d at Glen Ellen. 
of the-offering was $10.60. 

The Methodists of Sonoma have 
improved their church building so 
that itis almost the same as a new 
one. It is to be re- “dedicated next 
Sunday. 


We are glad to report that the 
Tulare church last Sabbath, by a vote 
that was practically unanimous, call- 
ed Rev. Geo. H. DeKay to remain 
there as pastor—not “stated supply.” 
He has accepted. HadG. A. R. mem- 
orial services at night; house crowded. 


Rev. Fredric H. Maar preached at 
Niles and Mission San Jose prepara- 
tory to Decoration Day. Theme: 
“Liberty and Union—the Cry of the 
Day as Much as of Old.” There is an 
eviP within our land that makes 
more slaves of men and disbands 
more homes than the issues of war of 
old. 

Dear Brother: Perhaps you wilt be 
pleased to know that God still con- 


{inues his favors to us, and that the | 


spiritual interests of the church here 
are deepening. Last week the vari- 
ous Societies of Christian Endeavor 
of Solano county visited us, and 
brought with them a perfect whirl- 
wind of enthusiasm; and Suisun 
church enjoyed a feast which will 
never be forgotten. I presume the 
Secretary will write it up,so I will 
not attempt to do so, but will only 
say that when any society wants a 
model chairman, they have only to 
get Brother Merrall of Rio Vista; and 
when they want a model speaker for 
Y. P. S. C. E., Brother Hill of Benicia 
is the man. Our Society was reor- 
ganized, and we hope for a bright 
future for it. Yesterday we observed 
Children’s Day, using the Columbian 
service, which alladmired. Although 
great attractions were presented else- 
where, yet the church was filled, and 
I think the verdict of the attentive 
audience was, “This is the best we 
ever had.” The best of it was the 
deep spirit of devotion which per- 
vaded the whole service, and left a 
benediction on all who were present. 

Suisun, May 29,1893. <A. F. 


At Lincoln a memorial service was 
held Sabbath morning in honor of 
the loyal soldiers who offered their 
lives in defense of their country. 
The interior was handsomely decorat- 
ed with flags and flowers, and appro- 
priate music was rendered by the 
choir. The pastor preached on the 
subject, “The American Banner’; text, 
Psalm lx: 4. Members from the 
Grand Army Post attended in uni- 
form. In the evening we celebrated 
for Children’s Sunday. The subject 
was, “God Is Light.” A lighthouse 
was built upon the platform, compos- 
'ed of blocks brought forward by 
twenty-two boys and girls, each re- 
citing an appropriate verse. The 
tower was then surmounted by the 
lantern, with its windows, roof and 
railing admirably represented, and 
when the school sang the words— 

‘¢ Brightly beams our Father’s mercy — 
From his lighthouse evermore” — 
The rays from the miniature light- 
house shone out. The seating capa- 


city of the auditorium and parlors 


were taxed tothe utmost, and many 
stood during the services. The col- 
lection was for the Congregational 
Sunday-school missionary work. 
| | Com. 
EASTERN. 


Twenty-one churches have been 
organized in Michigan during the 
past year. 

The church at East Saginaw, 
Mich., May 14, received 121; of these 
118 were on confession. 


Ex-Governor Finney is Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school at 
Neosho Falls, Kan. 


May 14th the Lake Geneva church, 
Wis., received thirty-six, of whom 
twenty-eight were on confession. 


A church of forty members was 
organized at Harriette, Mich., May 
24th, by A. M. Hills, State Mission- 
ary. 

As a result of the Mills meetings, 
Plymouth church, Milwaukee, receiv- 
ed seventy-one; of these sixty-seven 
were on confession. 


After twenty-five years’ work as 
Superintendent of Home Missions in 
various States, Rev. F’. B. Doe retires 
from that work. 


Rev. Nehemiah Boynton of Boston 
has been with Plymouth church, St. 
Louis, two Sundays. The church 
hopes that he will conclude to be- 
come its pastor. 

Two young women trained in Mr. 
Moody’s school at Northfield are em- 
ployed by the Home Missionary So- 
ciety of New Hampshire, and are 
doing very satisfactory work. 


The amount: 


The annual Sind Tract Society 
sermon was preached in the Pilgrim 


Congregational church, New York 


city, on Sunday, May 14th, by the 
pastor, Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., 
on the text Acts viii: 30, 31. 


The General Association of Massa- 
chusetts met in Union church, Bos- 
ton, May 16 to 18. . This was the 
first meeting under the new plan of 
representation, which has promoted 
a wider interest and greater power. 


The Association of Ohio -has taken. 
steps to celebrate the centennial of 
the founding of the First church in 
the northwestern territory at Mar- 
ietta, and will meet at that place in 
1896 and assist in the celebration. 


At the meeting of the [Illinois 
Association, May 15th to 17th, Dr. 
F. S. Hayden and Wyllys W. Beard 
were. nominated for corporat mem- 
bers of the American Board. The 
receipts of this Society for the past 
year have been $34,788. 


The American Home Missionary 
Society has had the most successful 
year since its organization, sixty- 
seven years ago. Its total receipts 
trom all sources up to April-1st were 
$739,841 39. This sum is $77,052 11 
in excess of the receipts of the pre- 
ceding year, and frees the society 
from debt. 

The American Home Missionary 
Society meets in Saratoga May 30th 


to 3lst and June lst. A large meet- 


ing isexpected. One of the questions 
to come before the society will be to 
change the name to “Congregational 
Home Missionary Society,” to meet 
the requirement of the will of Mr. J. 
‘HH. Stickney of Baltimore. 


FROM PORTLAN D, UREGON. 


The eighth annual convention of 
the Oregon State Sunday-school As- 
sociation, which was held at New- 
berg, May 16th to 18th, was the best 
yet held by this body. Most of the 
counties in Western Oregon were 


represented by 160 delegates; but 


this number was no strain upon the 
hospitality of the good friends of 
Newberg, and the hearty and cor- 
dial address of welcome by Rev. 
Thomas C. Brown, pastor of the 
Friends’ church, made everybody feel 
at home and among friends, indeed, 
in the best sense. A fitting response 
was made by Rev. Cephas F. Clapp. 

Rev. Thomas Newlin, President of 
Friends’ College, Vice-President of 
the Association, presided with 
much dignity and grace—Presi- 
dent Blair being absent on account 
of ill-health—and was elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The at- 
tendance by the people of the town 
was unusually good at day sessions, 
and in the evenings it grew to more 


than six hundred. Like Forest Grove, 


Newberg is a school town, and is sur- 
rounded by a thrifty farming com- 
munity, and divides with Forest 
Grove the honor of being the only 


two places of any size in the State 


where whisky isnotsold. This being 


80, it may easily be understood that 


thrift is universal in a temporal sense, 
and habitual church and Sunday- 
school attendance the almost univer- 
sal habit, making, as the growth to 
be seen from time to time testifies, 
most desirable places for bomes of 
the best type. - 

“The Church at Work in the Sun- 
day-school,” ‘The Relation of the 
Church to the Sunday-school,” “The 
Officers at Work in the Sunday-school,” 
“The Teachers at Work in the Sun- 
day-school,” were the topics discussed 
the first day, and in the evening, 
“The Sunday-schools and Missions,” 
and “Little Citizens,’ were the sub- 
jects of address. The latter was a 
powerful plea for the children; for a 
wider recognition of their rights as 
human beings, and of their value to 
our country as its future guardians; 
for a greater degree of responsibility 
on the part of parents and teachers, 
in both day and Sunday-schools, re- 
garding their nurture and education. 

The next day “Training for Ser- 
vice” was the general topic of the 
forenoon session, with subdivisions of 
“The Superintendent,” “The Teach- 
er, “The Class.” In the afternoon 
“The Needs of the Field” were dwelt 
upon, and among other things the in- 
teresting fact was brought out that 
in one county in a certain community 
where there was not a Christian, an 
appeal had come for the organization 
of a Sunday-school. This had been 
organized, a vital Christian influence 
was now permeating the community, 
and much good had already resulted 
from its institution. 

The culminating point of interest 
was on the morning of the third day, 
when a most stirring and heart- 
searching address on, “Soul-winning 
as the Purpose of the Sunday-school,” 
was given by Rev. Thomas Boyd of 
the Fourth Presbyterian church, 
Portland. Following this a devo- 
tional. meeting was hela, and the 
many earnest prayers and prompt 
witness-bearing for Christ gave am- 
ple evidence of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Indeed, the devotional 
meetings at each session, and at brief 
intervals between the discussions, 
were marked by deep spiritual power 
and impressiveness, and stand first 
in one’s mind among the many pre- 
cious remembrances of the Conven- 
tion. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as _ follows: President, 
Thomas Newlin, president of Friends’ 
College; Newberg; vice-president, 


-ed on Sunday. 


Salem; F. R. Cook, of Has- 
salo-street Con gregational church, 
Portland; treasurer, George H. 
Himes, ‘of 
tive committee, to serve two years, 
Dr. James A. Dale,of Christian church, 
Portland; Rev. C. C. Poling, of Evan- 
gelical church, Lafayette; Rev. G. E. 
Hawes,of United Presbyterian church, 
Portland. The members of the exec- 
utive committee of last year who have 
one more year to serve are the follow- 
ing: E. W. Allen, Portland; G. F. 
Billings, Ashland; Rev. J. Hoberg, 
McMinnville. 

Representatives to the Interna- 


tional Sunday-school Convention, | 


which meets in St. Louis, August 31st 
to September 6th, inclusive: Rev. 
Charles H. Curtis, of the First Con- 
gregational church, Portland; Rev. 
Roland D. Grant, D.D., of the First 
Baptist church, Portland; Miss Anna 
Crome; Rev. A. J. Brown, D.D., of the 
First Presbyterian church, Portland; 
G. F. Billings, of Ashland; Rev. G. 


A. Blair, of the Cumberland Presby- | 
terian church, Eugene; George H. 


Himes, of the First Congregational 
church, Portland. 

The engagement of Rev. M. A. 
Dougherty with the church at Oregon 
City ended last Sunday, and during 
the week a meeting was held to con- 
sider what should be done as to the 
future pulpit supply. Many were in 
favor of extending a call to Mr. 
Dougherty to become the permanent 
pastor, his preaching having been 
very acceptable for several months 
past; but he declined to consider the 
the matter. Accordingly, a call was 
extended to Rev. J. A. Cowan of 
Tabo , Iowa, who, it is understood, 
will accept. At present there are 
but three churches in Iowa larger 
than that of which Mr. Cowan -is 
pastor. He has been in active ser- 
vice there for ten years, and his peo- 
ple would gladly keep him ten years 
longer if they could. He is a force- 
ful, energetic man, and has an un- 
usual influence over young people. 
It is probable that Mr. Dougherty 
may be induced to supply the pulpit 
until Mr. Cowan arrives. - 


Last Sunday was a blessed day with 
the church at Corvallis. The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated, and eight 
new members were received, seven 
on profession of faith and one by 
letter. 

Rev. J. M. Barber and wife have 
been holding a series of gospel meet- 
ings in the Hassalo-street church, 
East Side, for the past two weeks, 
with a good degree of interest. 


It is probable that the World's 
Fair in Chicago was opened to-day, 
and the nation thus disgraced. Those 
in favor of this movement have been. 
deaf to all arguments on the moral 
and religious side of the question, 
and have won a temporary victory. 
Now, if no relief can be obtained in 
the courts, it is time for Christians of 
all names, by a concerted movement, 
to stay away from the Fair altogether. 
In this way an argument would be 
delivered which those in control of 
the Fair could comprehend. It is 
evident that no appeal can reach 
them, save one, which shall touch 
their pockets. 

I count it as an esteemed privilege 
that, by the thoughtfulness of Rev. 
Edward G. Porter of Massachusetts, 
I was so fortunate as to make the ac- 
quaintance of Rev. T. Murai of Japan 
a few days ago, he having borne a 
letter of introduction to me from Mr. 
Porter. He supplied the pulpit of 
Pastor Clapp last Sunday evening 
with good acceptance, and on the fol- 
lowing evening gave a lecture on the 
“Japan of To-day.” Tuesday even- 
ing he went to Forest Grove, and 
was greeted by as many as could well 
crowd iutv the church there, giving 
his lecture the second time. Mr. 
Murai is very clear, comprehensive, 
and discriminating, in his statements 
relating to his country, and, at the 
close of his lectures, he gave oppor- 
tunity for the asking of questicns 
about his native land. He was a 
pupil of the devout Joseph 
Neesima and was graduated from 
Doshisha College soine ten years ago. 
He then became a minister and 
preached until four years ago, when 
he came to the United States, and 
since has taken a three years’ course 
at Andover Theological Seminary, 
and the last year has been spent in 
taking a post-graduate course. All 


this has been accomplished through . 


the efforts of Mr. Porter, above re- 
ferred to. 

Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt gave an ex- 
cellent address in the First church 
this morning on mission work in for- 
eign lands. To-night the service 
will be of a memorial character, in 
remembrance of our dead soldiers. 

Gro. H. Himes. 

Ponrtann, May a8; 1898. 


A majority of the Chitago Direct- 
ory of the Columbian Fair are deter- 
mined to open that Fair on Sunday. 
Last Sunday it was open in part, and 
it was estimated that some two hun- 
dred thousand visited it. This week 
the matter is in the courts. If 
they decide that the Fair shall con- 
tinue to be open on that day, several | 
of the exhibits will be withdrawn, 
and others will be covered and clos- 
And thousands and 
hundreds of thousands—a great com- 
pany of. intelligent Christian people 

—will stay from the alto-) 


First Congregational 
| church, Portland; members of execu- 


' Telephone No. 1415. 


EUREKA. 


The First Congregational. church 
of this city is engaged in an effort to 
pay the debtupon its property, which 
amounts to. $4,300, including $2,000 
due to the Building Society. Of this 
amount, $3,000 has. already been 
pledged, on condition that the whole 
can be raisd by the Ist of December. 

A very interesting meeting of the | 
Christian Endeavor Society was held 
in the church on Friday evening, 


“May | ‘26th, when Miss Aphia Vance, 
| our delegate to the State Convention 
at Fresno, read a full and carefully 


prepared report of the proceedings 
of the Convention. Rev. S. R. Wood 
of Ferndale, a zealous Endeavorer, 
was present by invitation and deliv- 
ered an instructive address on “The 
Character and Aims of the Christian 
Endeavor Society.” The meeting 
closed with a few words of encour- 
agement from the pastor, Rev. Grif- 
fith Griffiths. 


— 


Highest of all in Leavening atest U.S. Gov’t Report.. 


Publishers’ Pepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


In the Superior Court, city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California. Department 
No. 10. Charles F. Shaw, plaintiff, vs. Ada 
Shaw, defendant. 

Action "brought in the Superior Court, city 
and county of San Francisco, State of Califor- 
nia, and the complaint filed in said city and 
county of San Francisco, in the office of the 
Clerk of said Superior Court. 

The people of the State of California send 
greeting to Ada Shaw, defendant. 

You are hereby required to appear in an ac- 
tion brought against you by the above-named 
plaintiff in the Superior Court, city and coun- 
ty of San Francisco, State of California, and to 
answer the complaint filed therein within ten 
days (exclusive of the day of service) after the 
service on you of this summons—if served with- 


‘in this county; or, if served elsewhere, within 
thirty days—or judgment by default will be | 


taken against you, according to prayer of said 
complaint. 

The said action is brought to dissolve the 
bonds of matrimony existing between the 
plaintiff and defendant, and for such other re- 
lief as this court may grant as is more particu- 
larly set forth in the complaint on file to which 
reference is hereby made. The ground of said 
action is defendant’s willful desertion of the 
plaintiff. 

And you are hereby notified that if you fail 
to so appear and answer said complaint, as 
above required, said plaintiff will apply to the 
court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Given under my hand and seal of the said 
Superior Court, at the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California, this 22d day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three. 

[SEAL.] Clerk. 

By W. J. HENEY, Deputy Clerk. 
JOHN T. PIDWELL, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, 


Rooms 17 and 18, ninth — Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal, 


Rodolfo Lanciani’s new paper, called ‘‘New 
Facts Concerning the Pantheon,” opens the 


June number of the Atlantic Monthly. A paper } 


which should be read in connection with this 
is Mr, J. Irving Manatt’s ‘‘ Remniscences of 
Dr. 
Cranston Lawton, on ‘*Womanhood in the 
Iliad.” Justin Windsor, Librarian of Harvard 
University, writes about ‘* The Future of Local 
Libraries.” ‘* The Pygmies of Africa” is an 
interesting paper by Judge Caton, and ** The 
Hayes Administration,” by General Jacob Dol- 
son Cox, is an article of unusual value; ‘‘ A 
National Vice,” by H. C. Merwin, and ve En- 
nui,’’ by Agnes Repplier, may fitly be spoken 
of together, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The Epworth League Official Excursion to 
the Wor!d’s Fair and Cleveland and Montreal 
leaves San Francisco June 23d, under the 
supervision of Wm. Abbott, Rev. H. M. Du 
Bose, D.D., and Loyal L. Wirt. Sunday at 
Salt Lake City. Side trips to Gray’s Peak, 
Manitou and Pike’s Peak. The finest arid 
cheapest excursion of the season. Send for 
itinerary and full particulars toany of the above 
named, or to F. E. Shearer, No. 1 Montgom- 
ery street, San Francisco, - 


The Lakeside is an Oakland, Cal., board- 
ing-house on the borders of Lake Merritt, sur- 
rounded by large, spacious grounds, and has 
sunny rooms opening into broad verandas, 
making it a most delightful place to rest, Spe- 
cial rates to ministers and their families, Ad- 
dress The Lakeside, Oak street, Oakland, Cal. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


If you are bilious, take Beecham’s Pills. 


If you wauat perfect sat.sfaction, use 


Garlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
6 & Sutter San Fra ucisce 


$21 PAID WEEKLY 


To active, faithful men and women, boys and 
girls, working for us taking orders f-r THE 
ILLUSTRATED WORLD’s FAIR, edited by John 
McGovern, the Prince of the Literary West. 
25c a month, $2.50 a year. Entire series, from 
July, 1891, to January, 1894--30 monthly is- 
sues—only $6, Sells at sight. Most beautiful, 
interesting and popular, and the only publica- 
tion receiving public recognition, The organ 
of the Fair. Chicago /ster-Ocean says: It isa 
handsomely prepared and valuable publication, 
to which many celebrities. are contributors.” 
Send 1I5c (stamps) for full particulars and sam- 
ple copy, containing 50 large engravings of the 
World’s Fair. Address 

THE NATIONAL BOOK CONCERN 

134 Van Ruren St., ¢hicage. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & 


DEALFRS IN 
"i" 
Cheese, E Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
Monde Cranberries, 

Nes. 16, 17, 28 and 30 «4 enter Market 
Bet: Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


Schliemann,” and a paper by William | @ 


OF JAVA 


Silk Floss 


AN ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND HEALTHFUL 
NATURAL MATERIAL 
_ FOR THE FILLING 
OF MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS AND CUSH- 
IONS. 

IT IS CHEAPER THAN 

HAIR OR DOWN. 
ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 

COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117-123 Geary St... - San Francisco. 


COLUMBIA 
Steel Windmill. 


STRONG, HANDSOME, CORRECT, 


SPIRAL 


WHEEL 


That secures a// the 
force of the wind, does 
not choke nor spill it. 

Angle of fans is 45 oie 

at inner, and 80 degrees at outer end. 


_CHANGEABLE STROKE, 
WEATHER PROTECTED GEARING, 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
LOW PRICE. 


‘BUCKEYE PUMPS. 


LAWN MOWERS, IRON FENCING, ETC. 


FRANK BROTHERS. 


33.35 MAIN STREET, San Pranciece. 


House 


Tdodnaiy house, with seven rooms, bath; 
good well and tank, and pipes for hot and cold 
Lot 50x135 feet. On the Crawford 
tract; four minutes’ walk from Adaline Station, 
on the railroad. Good school near. 


Price, $3, 250) 


| TERMS EASY. 
iz Apply to Jj. W. CRAWFORD, on 
the premises, 


water. 


HEADQUARTERS 


ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O?Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music Hoase. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


KEELEY 


Les Gates, 
0. N. RAMSEY, = - Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, [il., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 

arties an can obtain infor- 
mation by celling on or 
Room 87 Academy of Bul 
m 
Market 


for Sale. 
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Tae Pacrric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, May 31, 1892. 


Young Folks. 


Frowns or Smiles ? 


Where do they go, I wonder. 
The clouds of a cloudy day, _ 
When the shining sun comes peeping out 
And scatters them all away ? 


I know ! They keep them and cut them down 
For the cross little girls who want to frown. 
Frowns, and wrinkles, and pouts—oh, my !. 
How many ’twould make—one cloudy sky ! 


I think I should like it better 
A sunshiny day to take, 

And cut it down for dimples and smiles. 
What beautiful ones ’twould make! 


Enough for all the dear little girls 
With pretty bright eyes and waving curls, 
To drive the scowls and frowns away, 
Just like the sun on a cloudy day. 
—Child’s Hour. 


A PRICKLY PREACHER. 


- “Sister, I can’t get this sum right. 
Won’t you help me?” asked little 
Nellie coming into the room with 
her slate. 

“You must be dreadfully stupid 
not to understand such a simple thing 
as that,” Marian answered, as she 
took the slate impatiently out of the 
child’s hand. ‘Now, if I have to stop 
and fuss with your old arithmetic I 
shan’t have any time to practice !” 

“Never mind,” said Nellie meekly. 

“Oh, you needn’t go away. I sup- 
pose I can spare the time somehow,” 
and very clearly, though in a dis- 
agreeable manner, Marian explained 
the puzzling example. So Nellie 
found out where her mistake had 
been. 

“Marian!” called her mother from 
the kitchen.: “I am afraid Tom for- 
got to stop at the grocer’s and order 
the peaches. Did you remind him 
again before he went?” 

“No’m; I thought he ought to re- 
member for once without being re- 
minded all the time,” Marian answer- 
ed, pettishly. “I suppose I have got 
to go and order them.” | 

“You need not if you are busy,” 
her mother answered. “I can man- 
age to-wait for them until this after- 
noon, when Tom comes home.” 

“No. thatisn’t worth while; I'll go,” 


_and Marian put on her hat and execut- 


ed the errand. 

It was @ warm morning, and when 
Marian returned from her walk she 
went out on the porch to cool off. 

A green, prickly chestnut burr had 
dropped from the tree in front of the 
house, and grandfather pushed it 
meditatively about with his cane, say- 


ing: 

It's too bad that anything with as 
good a heart as a chestnut burr should 
have such a prickly, sharp covering; 
isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; I’d rather go without the 
chestnuts than hurt my hands open- 
ing such a prickly burr,” answered 
Marian, fanning herself with the 
broad-brimmed hat. 

“Yet it’s only on the outside that 
it’s sharp,” said grandfather. “It has 
a velvet lining to its prickly exterior, 
and there are no sweeter nuts any- 
where than the brown, polished 
beauties that nestle in their soft hid- 
ing place. That chestnut burr makes 
me think of some one I know.” 

“Who?” asked Marian, with in- 
terest. 

“A little friend of mine, who has 
the kindest heart possible. She is 
always ready to do a kindness for 
any one, and she never refuses to 
grant a favor; but she is always so 
nngracious about her kind deeds, 
and says sO many sharp, irritating 
things, that one is tempted to forget 
the warm heart underneath, and re- 
member only the prickly burr. If she 
would only do her kind deeds in a 
kindly way they would be doubly ap- 
preciated.” | 

Marian blushed. “I suppose you 
mean me, grandfather,” she said after 
alittle pause. “I didn’t think it mat- 
tered. much if I did grumble a 
little, so long as I always de what I 
am asked.” 

“Tt makes one feel’sometimes as if 
it was hardly worth while to get 
their fingers pricked for the sake of 
the nut,” grandfather answered. “Let 
this prickly preacher preach you a 
sermon, dear, and learn to do good 
deeds kindly.— The Presbyterian. 


A YOUNG SWISS HERO. 


A few years ago the traveler through 
Switzerland might have seen a charm- 
ing little village, now, alas! no long- 
er in existence. A fire broke out one 
day, and in a few hours the quaint 
little frame houses were entirely de- 
stroyed. The poor peasants ran around 
wringing their hands and weeping 
over their lost homes and the bones 
of the burned cattle. 2 

One poor man wasin greater trouble 
than his neighbors even. True, his 
home and cows were gone, but so, 
also, was his son, a bright boy of six 
or seven years. He weptand refused 
to hear any words of comfort. He 
spent the night wandering sorrow- 
fully among the ruins, while his ac- 
quaintances had taken refuge in the 
neighboring villages. 

Just as daylight came, however, he 
heard a well-known sound, and, look- 
ing up, he saw his favorite cow lead- 
ing the herd; and coming directly 
nig them was his bright-eyed little 

“Oh, my son! my son!” he cried, 
“are-you really alive ?” 

Why, yes, father. When I saw 
the fire I ran to get our cows away to 
the pasture lands.” 


«You are a hero, my boy!” the 
father exclaimed. 
But the bey said: “Oh, no! A 
hero is one who does some wonder- 
ful deed. I led the cows away be- 
cause they were in danger, and I 
knew it was the right thing to do.” 
“Ah!” cried the father, “he who 
does the right thing at the right time 
is a hero.”"—The Mid-Continent | 


FOUR-FOOTED WITNESSES. 
The testimony of two large and 


suit in Magistrate Tyrrell’s court in 
Cincinnati recently. ‘The squire 
was hearing the replevin suit of Dr. 
Edgar Buck against John Dallman, a 
saloon-keeper. The dispute was up- 
on the ownership of the dogs. The 
witnesses of both parties had been 
examined, when Dr. Buck arose and 
‘stated that he desired to introduce 
two witnesses who had not been 
heard. He was granted the privilege, 
whereupon Constable Ismael brought 
from a rear cell, where they were 
confined since their seizure by the 
officer, two fine large English mas- 
tiffs. The doctor introduced them as 
Dane and Hector, and requested that 
they be sworn. 

The squire looked up in astonish- 
ment, but Dr. Buck insisted, and the 
magistrate, appreciating the situation, 
ordered the animals to raise their 
right hands. Instantly both dogs 
arose on their hind feet and raised 
the right paw. Dr. Buck then handed 
@ paper containing several directions 
to the court. The first read, “Hector, 
stand up.” This was put by the 
squire, whereupon the dog Hector 
arose as before, but without raising 
his paw. The same happened when 
Dane was told to arise. The next 
read, “Where is your master?” This 
was put to each dog in turn, and in 
each instance the animal walked back 
to Dr. Buck, who had gone to a far 
corner, and fawning upon him gavea 
short bark and returned to his place 
before the squire’s rostrum. 

Then the question, “Where is 
Dane ?” was put to one dog, who turn- 
ed his head, looked straight at Dane 
and gave a short bark. The same 
performance was gone through by 
Dane concerning Hector. Upon this 
the defence moved that the dog farce 
be ruled out of the proceedings, but 
Squire Tyrrell overruled the motion. 
A judgment in favor of Dr. Buck was 
then given by the court and the dogs 
turned over to him.— Boston Traveller. 


NO STREETS IN MADAGASCAR. 


On the island of Madagascar there 
are many brick and stone houses, 
but the streets are rocky and rough 
and narrow, the ground being in the 
same condition as nature made it. 

You see, no roads are allowed to 
be built in that country and the 


|}towns have narrow footpaths for 


streets. Otherwise, the natives be- 
lieve that foreigners could the better 
march soldiers over the island 
and subdue it. There are no car- 
riages there because there are no 
roads. Goods are conveyed from 
the coast to the interior on the backs 
of strong men, each of whom, by the 
use of a bamboo, can carry 100 
pounds. There are not over ten good 
horses on the island, but there are 
probably 300 small ponies used for 
riding. The island has a standing 
army of 20,000 under the native 
queen. The natives speak the Malaga- 
sy language, which isa branch of the 
Malay tongue. Formerly their lan- 
guage was simply a spoken language, 
but the Protestant missionaries re- 
duced it to writing and published a 
grammar and formulated a system. 

The queen patronizes an independ- 
ent Congregational creed, and hence 
that is the fashionable and most 
powerful religion on the island.— 
Interview in Chicago Herald. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS. 


' If you are impatient, sit down 
quietly and have a talk with Job. 

If you are just a little strong-head- 
ed, go to see Moses. 

If you are getting weak-knéed, take 
look at Elijah. 

If there is no song in your heart, 
listen to David. —_ 

If you are getting sordid, spend a 
while with Isaiah. , 

If you feel chilly, get the beloved 
disciple to put his arms around you. 

If your faith is below par, read 
Paul. 

If you are getting lazy, watch 
James. 

‘If you are losing sight of the fu- 

ture, climb up to the Revelation and 
get a glimpse of the promised land. 
—Golden Censor. — 


AMERICAN SALT. 


The total production of salt in the 
United States for the year 1891 was 
10,229,691 barrels, valued at $5,872, 
186. The importations were about 
800,000 barrels, chiefly from En gland. 

The finest salt is made by the va- 
cuum pan process. Aboutfour-tenths 
of the American production are 
due to Michigan, four-tenths to New 
York, not quite one-tenth to Kansas, 
and the remainder to Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana, California, Utah, 
Nevada, Texas. Perhaps the most 
wonderful deposit. of salt in this coun- 
try is at Petite Anse, La., where, at a 
depth of sixteen to twenty-five feet 
below the surface, a deposit of salt 
over 1,000 feet thick is found. : 


magnificent mastiff dogs settled a law-: 


THE LATEST RECRUIT. 


A very impressive and beautiful 
scene was witnessed in one of the 
sessions of the Salvation Army con- 
gress at New York. It was the con- 
secration to Christ, as a member of 
the Army, of the infant daughter of 
Commander Booth, less than a month 
old. We copy the report given by 
the Press: 

Five thousand voices buzzed in her 
ears and 500 electric lights blazed, 
and fifty banners waved in her wide- 
awake baby eyes; but Myrtle Theo- 
dora Booth never so much as ‘peeped’, 
when, a three-weeks-old, ten-inches- 
long warrior, she joined the Salva- 
tion Army last night in Carnegie 
Music Hall. | 

Myrtle Theodora wore the baby 
clothes which her father, Commander 
Ballington Booth, wore when he was 
baptized and dedicated to the Salva- 
tion Army. A crimson S is embroidered 
in each corner of the baby cloak, and 
across Myrtle Theodora’s tiny breast 
was stretched a white satin scarf, 
embroidered also in crimson with the 
words “God's own.” In this guise 
Myrtle Theodora made her entrance 
in her pale, pretty mother’s arms 
upon the great stage of the Music 
Hall. Commander Booth began the 
dedication service of what he called 
his and his wife’s tangible sacrifice to 
humanity. He said: 

“My comrades and friends: This 
is our second child. Our infant son 
was dedicated nearly five years ago, 
and we prayed for him what was 
prayed for us when we were dedicated 
to the God of the Salvation Army.” 

The commander’s voice grew more 
solemn as he went on with the prayer: 

“[ pray that as Samuel early 


the temple, this little one may learn 
to know the voice of God in her 
heart. May she learn to take her 


campaign of salvation. — 

“Myrtle Theodora Booth, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of tne Holy Spirit, and in the 
presence of this vast throng of on- 
lookers, I, his servant, and my dear 
wife, his handmaid, dedicate you to 
the service of Jesus Christ. | 

“Myrtle Theodora Booth, in the 
name of the dear Christ and these 
assembled delegates and friends, I 
receive you, this little soldier, into the 
ranks of the army for the world’s 
salvation.” 

When her mother returned, she 
made one of her sweet, serious 


| speeches, graced with all the perfect 


art of gesture, inflection and glance 
of which she is so consummate a mis- 
tress. She said in part: 

“IT cannot tell you all that this 
ceremony has meant to me. I dedi- 
cated our first child, my little Willie, 
five years ago, and no one will know 
what it has cost me, many and many 
a time, to leave him and go about my 
public work; to say, ‘O God! I am 
thy woman first; I leave this child in 
thy care.’ 

“This child we have called Myrtle, 
because I believe that first of all 
things is love. I believe that it makes 
heaven and may make earth like it. 
I believe it is the absence of love that 
makes the darkness, and the misery, 
and the agony of the pit. We have 
called her Theodora, because she is 
God's gift.” 

_ Then the commander’s wife was in 
her simplest and most effective vein 
when she told stories about the little 
golden-haired, bright-eyed boy, who 
came on the stage after his silent sis- 
ter had left. ‘“ ‘I told him once,’ she 
said, ‘that I had put him on. God’s 
altar. He asked me if that was like 
the mantel-piece, because, I suppose, 
his father had once put him there, 
and it seemed very high to him: ‘Do 
you know why I put you on God’s 
altar?’ ITasked him. He said, ‘Yes, 
mamma. You put me up there to keep 
me away from the bears.’” 

There was a shout of laughter, 
and the commander’s wife continued: 
“You see he had this idea in the first 
place, because he had heard of the 
prophet Elisha, who, in Willie’s ver- 
sion, had had the little boys, who call- 
ed ‘Salvation Army’ after him, eaten 
up by the bears, and also because his 
father had played ‘bears’ with him; 
and I assure you,” with a glance at 
the gaunt commander, “Mr. Booth 
makes a very long and fcrmidable 
bear.” Then the commander's wife 
applied her nursery tale with ringing 
eloquence: 

“Yes, I have placed him on God’s 
altar, beyond the reach of the bears. 
O mothers, who do not do the same, 
who clasp your little ones so closely 
to your bosoms, you forget that the 
day will come when your arms will 
be too feeble to hold them; and the 
bears of pride, and the bears of vice, 
and the bears of worldliness, and the 
bears of avarice come, and the world 
is full of mourning mothers who have 
not put their little ones on God’s altar. 
And I, to-night, have placed the feet 
of this other little one upon a _ path 
which angels might covet, because it 
is the way of Christ. And if her 
mother should die to-night, and her 
father, she would be safe—it would 
not matter to her.” — 


SINGING UNDER FIRE. 


The Northern and Southern ar- 
mies, which fought each other durin 
Civil War, were noted for the hin- 
dreds of pious men who served as 
privates and as officers. Prayer-meet- 
ings, services of sacred song, and 


learned to know the voice of God in 


place and do her work in the great 


preaching abounded, and sometimes 
the veice of the chaplain was lifted 
up. amid the roar of cannon. The 
Rev. J. W. Jones, chaplain in thearmy 
of Northern Virginia, tells of a relig- 
ious meeting which was dispersed by 
the shells of the Union army. Gen- 
eral Early’s brigade was in front of 
Pope’s army, and at an imtimation 
that there would be preaching, & 
solid acre of the boys in gray, eager 
listeners, gathered. An artillery drill 
was going on across the Rappahan- 
nock, and. now and then the shriek 
of a shell passing over the heads of 
the congregation, mingled -with the 
service of song. As the last hymn 
before the sermon was being sung, & 
huge rifle shell fell in the center of 
the worshipers. It passed between 
two officers and buried itself in the 
in the ground, throwing dirt on all 
around, but did not explode. There 


the spot, but the leader of the sing- 
ing sang on without faltering. As the 
preacher arose, an officer suggested 
the suspension of the services until 
the brigade could be moved under 
the protection of an intervening hill. 

As the throng moved away a shell 
did explode and killed and wounded 
five men. After the services the chap- 
lain went back to the spot whence 
they had moved and found that 
twenty shells had fallen and explod- 
ed in the space.— Blue and Gray. 


WHERE SHE LIVED. 
A writer in the Philadelphia Press 


vicinity of the City of Brotherly Love. 
The train had reached the Bryn-Mawr 
station, and the brakeman poked his 
head through the door and cried out: 
« Bryn-Mewr! “ Bryn-Mawr!” 

« What's that he said?” asked the 
old lady of the person sitting next to 
her. 

« Bryn-Mawr,” replied the other. 
“This is Bryn-Mawr.” 

The old lady chuckled, and then 


myself, but I do think you have the 


suburbs of Philadelphia that I ever 
heard. Bryn-Mawr, hee, hee, hee!” 
“And where may your home be?” 
queried the neighbor, his curiosity 
aroused by the old lady’s amusement. 
«Oh, I live at Tiddyoot,” said the 
old lady, gravely.— Boston Traveler. 


To be a true minister to men is al- 
ways to accept new happiness and 
new distress, both of them forever 
deepening and entering into closer 
and more inseparable union with each 
other, the more profound and spirit- 
ual the ministry becomes. The man 
who gives himself to other men can 
never be a wholly sad man, but no 
more can he be a man of unclouded 
gladness. To him shall come with 
every deeper consecration a before 
untasted joy; but in the same cup 
shall be mixed a sorrow that it was 
beyond his power to feel before. 
They who long to sit with Jesus on 
his throne may sit there if the father 
sees them pure and worthy; but they 
must be baptized with the baptism 
that he is baptized with. All truly 
consecrated men learn, little by little, 
that what they are consecrated to is 
not joy or sorrow, but a divine idea 
and a profound obedience, which can 
find their full outward expression, 
not in joy, not in sorrow, but in the 
mysterious and inseparable mingling 
of the two.—Philips Brooks. 


The Negro is fast learning the im- 
portant lesson that. success for. the 
race must be obtained on other than 
political lines. A party of colored 
men in Spartansburg have just ob- 
tained a charter for the “Colored 
Banking Association,” the object of 
which is to conduct a general bank- 
ing business. The New South wishes 


them and every enterprise of the 


kind abundant success. There is a 
successful bank, organized and con- 
ducted by colored men, now doing a 
creditable business at Florence. Its 
president is Dr. J. E. Wilson, the 
highly-respected and efficient colored 
postmaster of that thriving city. 
From the recent reports published in 
the daily papers of the State, it is do- 
ing a safe business and is in a flour- 
ishing condition. With such a safe 
and efficient man at the head, success 
is bound to crown the effort.— Beau- 
Fort New South. 


All reforms have small beginnings 
and slow growth, but they never go 
backward. In looking up the tem- 
perance records of Alleghany county, 
Pa., I found that seventy years ago 
the first thing they did with a baby 
was to wash it in whisky and water, 
and almost its first drink was whisky 
and water. I found that ministers 
drank, and when a new church was 
built a man climbed to the steeple 
top with a jug of whisky, took a 
drink to the success of the church, 
and replaced the cork and threw it 
to the ground. Observing the jug 
was not broken, the good deacons 
olded their arms and said, “It is a 
good omen. The spirit will never 
leave the church.” These are land- 
marks left behind us in our temper- 


/ance progress.— Chicago News. 


One of the most interesting Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies visited by Dr. 


g& | Clarke was a Chinese junior society at 
Shanghai, none of the members of | 
which came from a Christian home. 


The place of meeting was a building 
formerly used as a Buddhist temple. 


was a sudden movement back from | 


tells a funny story of an old lady who 
was recently riding on a railway in the 


she said: “I’m from Pennsylvania | 


funniest-sounding names down in the | 


‘BRANCH : 
TELEPHONE 5219, 


On a Niagara street-car the other 
night was an aged Irishman, who 
held a pipe in his mouth. The con- 
ductor told him he could not smoke, 
but he paid no heed. Presently the 
conductor came into the car and ex- 
claimed, with a show of irritation: 
“Didn’t I tell you you couldn’t smoke 
on this car?” “Well, Oi’m not smok- 
ing.” “You've got a pipe in your 
mouth.” “So Oi have me feet in me 
boots, but Oi’m not walkin’.” 


TT. X. Hooper of Baltimore, Md., 
has invented a rotary printing-press 
which prints two colors at once from 
Princeton curved stereotyped plates. 


WRINKLES, 
hollow cheeks, 


the time, 
only show tht 
she’s overworked 


and weaknesses pec 
is the only guaranteed remedy. 
doesn’t benefit or cure, you have your 


money back. 

It won’t do to experiment with Cat: 
There’s the constant danger of driving it © 
to the lungs. You can havea perfect and 

‘permanent cure with Dr. Sage’s Remedy. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 


FISHBECK & GLOOQTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SacRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, -  - 


CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


FOR OUR 


AGENTS WANTED or our 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 


Beautiful memorial volume of AMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and mourned, 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK, 
And an Estimate by CANON FARRAR. 


IT CONTAINS 


GEMS SPLENDID 
FROM 


“AND Bis OWN 

LABORS. SAYINGS. GREATNESS. 
Elegant bindings. Beautifully illustrated. Printedin 
two colors, One lady sold 26 books _Ghours. Agents 
-already ordering 100 books apiece. Demand im- 
mense. The book of the year. Exelusive terri- 
tory granted, Give references andexperience. Address 


JOHN K; HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE BOOK PREPAID( where we have noagent) $2.50 


PATENTS 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office i 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING o1 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to ‘Pry 
ability free of cha and we make NO CHARG! 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references « 
actual clients in your own State, County, City o7 


SNOW ACO 


: Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D @ 
THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. 
W. W. Lovejoy. D.D. 
FRANK Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. Nasu, M.A., Secretary, 
Ruys R. Lioyp, A, 
FREDERICK W. PHELPs, M.A. 


Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the faculty. 

Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 
26, 1893. 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 

Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main | 
All work wajranted. Fine wa 
elry repairing a specialty. _ 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 
225 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISCO. 
"Wedding Work a Specialty 
G. D. MAYLE, 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco. 


» $1 
and jow 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 


Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure the blues. | 


snciudes the great temperance drink 


cives New Life to the Old Folks, 
rae Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 
Good for All—Goed All the Time. 


A o< cent package makes Five 
gallons. Besure and get 
Hirgs. 


INCORPORATED A. D..1819—AMERICA'S 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, $10,659, 139 03. 


~ 


Losses paid in 70 years, 868, 1 16,000.00 


General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, | 
Assistant General Agent 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. Li. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. GIL and 613 Front Street, 


San FRASOISOO. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 
| 


THE a __10P = 
BEST OP OCAN Attention 
CRE 

ARTICLE GIVEN 

IN THE ORDERS 

WorRLD For THE 

For Hot INTERIOR 

CLIMATES & EXPORT 
— 


Try our specialties: Mackerel, Tongues and 
Sounds, Olives, Olive Oil, Pure Spices. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


MINERAL 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Manager 


EE OO Fs. SS. 
For Old and Young. B 


lustrated and handsomely Bound. 
OUR STOCK OF 


BOOKLETS 


Cannot be Surpassed. 


Cc. BEA CEL 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OOCOIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO., 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 

Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in jie 

HA Y 

GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET 


San Francisco, 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., Ss. F. 
Ma For sale by all hardware dealers. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


bert Miller, J. L. N. 


Drazcrors—Al Shapes d. 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 
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(For the PAcIFIC. 
Pastor’s Welcome. 


welcome you in Christ’s dear name 
sas his work and spread his fame; 
His easy yoke to meekly bear, 
And in his bounties richly share. 


Come as the shepherd of the sheep, 
To guard the fold, the lambs to keep; 
To seek the wand’ring and the lost, 
And tell them of their ransome cost. 


Come to the subjects of a king, 

And to them terms of fealty bring; 
Yea, to the Father’s children tell 
The joys that in his household dwell. 


‘‘ The Spirit and the Bride say, come.” 
We welcome to this altar-home 
The homeless. Hither, pastor, bring, 
That we with new-born souls may sing. 
BOSTON. C. E. BoTSFORD. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


[The following thesis, presented at the recent 
commencement of the University of California, 
was, both because of its subject matter and of 
the admirable manner in which it was given, 
- received with unusual acceptance by the large 
audience present. It seemed to some of those 
who heard it so exceptionally excellent that 
a copy has been solicited by them for publica- 
tion, and THE PACIFIC requested to give it 
place in its columns. The writer, Miss Sarah 
McLean Hardy, is a niece of the late Edward 
McLean, one of the promoters of the College of 
California, and a warm friend and advocate of 
all good things in cur State. The young lady 
herself is one of the children of the First Con- 
gregational church of Oakland.] 


There is a very old, trite common- 
place—a truism which everybody 
has known and acted on, in some 
fashion, ever since he was big enough 
to study fractions; indeed, it may 
be, that even -before that advanced 
stage was reached, the budding hu- 
man intelligence recognized this fun- 
damental, mathematical axiom of 
which I speak—viz., that the whole is 
greater than a part. 

“Trite, indeed,” you say; and yet 
new truth comes sometimes, not mere- 
ly in learning a new set of words, 
some new formula, but by seeing the 
deeper meaning in some old trite 
phrase. And so, in some sense, those 
seven words epitomize, for me, the 
wisdom of these four university years. 

To be able to distinguish a whole 
from a part; to detect fractionality 
under whatever specious disguises it 
may lurk; to estimate partialness, in- 
completeness, at their true value; 
rightly to weigh and compare the 
part with the unity, unseen and eter- 
nal, which gives that part its signifi- 
cance and value; in a word, to get an 
inkling of life's true arithmetic— 
what more helpful thing could come 
to onein his preparation for complete 
living ? 

Life is a whole. Life is more than 
meat, more than knowledge, more 
than intellectual power; and if noth- 
ing else is learned in four years of 
study but just that much, those years 
are, nevertheless, well spent. 

There is a great deal said, nowa- 
days, about the grave defects of mod- 
ern popular education. Some even 
hold that it is a complete failure; that 
the so-called “masses” ought not; in 
the nature of things, to be educated. 
We have heard it said recently, from 
this very platform, that this leveling 

idea is all wrong; as long as some- 
body will always have to hew wood 
and draw water, what is the use of 
creating any more discontent about 
it than is necessary ? 

There seems to be truth in this 
view, for, certainly, education was 
never more widespread than to-day, 
nor has the world often seen a period 
of more profound discontent than to- 
day. Whatis the trouble? Surely, 
the principle of equal educational 
chances for all, as the basis and 
foundation for equal political rights 
and privileges, is notunsound. The 
one requires the other for its per- 
petuity. Nor does the remedy lie 
_ in bringing back the “good old days” 

when men were content to live on 
humbly and laboriously in the class, 
or conditions, into which th were 
born. It is too late to go back, The 
leaven of unrest, of unsatisfied désire, 
has already begun‘to work, on the 
question now is not one of possible 
retrogression. But, What change 
must be made? What more is neces- 
sary ? 

The first necessity is a clear view 
of what our modern’ educational 
principle really is, and a comparison 
of that with the ideal. According to 
Herbert Spencer, the function of edu- 
cation is “to prepare for complete 
living.” Accepting that statement 
for the present, it is clear, is it not, 
that one cannot prepare for complete- 
ness by cultivating only apart. A 
complete artist never resulted from 
training the eye alone, nor an athlete 
from exercising one arm exclusively. 
Now, as you think over the general 
course of American education, it is 
not true, in the main, that, from the 
primary grades through the Univer- 
sity, our educational system takes ac- 
count of only one aspect of a human 
being, and cultivates one side at the 
expense, generally, of others equally 
important and equally essential to 
completeness. Of the intellectual, 
emotional, and ethical sides, only the 
first is developed. 

Take the case of the higher educa- 
tion, which is ase of the 
same general question. University 
men and women are continually as- 
sailed with charges of unpracticality, 
of cultivated inefficiency. They are 
sure of nothing. itis said, except that 
there isa flaw in everything; they 
hesitate to translate their philosophy 
into the deed; “men of ability and 


refinement, of social power and uni- 
versity cultivation, stay away from 
common working people,” and so on. 
If this is true, as it probably is to 


fractional; only the intelléctual side 
is full grown; the emotional and the 
ethical are, as yet, undeveloped. 

If we had what might be called 
total men, there would be less of this 
criticism of university graduates, be- 
cause of the non-application of their 
theories. What else can be expected 
when the thought processes and the 
conclusions of reasoning are kept 
separate from every-day, practical 
living, coldly bottled up in some 
laboratory, oui of all connection with 
the rest of a man’s life? The “schol- 
ar in politics” is a failure and by- 
word, of course. His mental energy 
results in mere expertness or nimble- 
ness of thought, and is not robust 
enough to make him carry out his 
convictions if, perchance, he is fortu- 
nate enough to haveany. The vision 
of “the scholar,” the thinker purely, 
grows dim amid the dust and con- 
fusion of actual conflict; his clear- 
cut formulas fail to solve actual prob- 
lems, and his idealistic dreams fade 
away, somehow, when he issues from 
the quiet gloom of his study into or- 
dinary garish day. And why is this? 
Because, to make a man willing to 
battle for a principle, you must en- 
trench it in his heart as well as in his 
head. 

The student in the university 
studies social problems; sees, per- 
haps, the need of making “social in- 
tercourse express the growing sense 
of the economic unity of society”; 
writes essays, perhaps, on the neces- 
sity of moving beyond the eighteenth- 
century ideal of merely political de- 
mocracy to a social democracy in the 
true sense; sees all this, and then, 
graduating, goes out and _ lives 
through his or her conventional so- 
cial existence without one earnest ef- 
fort to actualize the higher vision. 
Every thoughtful student sees this 
“fatal lack of harmony between his 
theory and his life, the Jack of co-or- 
dination between thought and ac- 
tion”; intellectually, all this is realiz- 
ed, but the emotional and ethical sides 
of the man’s nature are not sufficient- 
ly aroused to coerce him into the 
hand-to-hand struggle against the 
demon of discord. You must have a 
stronger propelling force than intel- 
lectual conviction if you are to get 
vigorous and efficient action. Jesus 
Christ was talking rational psychol- 
ogy when he taught men that the 
key to high and useful living is not 
a mere conviction, but a living emo- 
tion, Love. | 

Given intellectual training and 
power as the basis, then comes the 
equal need for a corresponding power 
and richness in the emotional na- 
ture. The trained emotions act as a 
fuse, catching fire from the intellec- 
tual combustion, and conveying the 
spark irresistibly until it bursts into 
energetic actualization. Without this 
process, the life is dull, dead, result- 
less. Instead, therefore, of higher 
education involving an alternative 
between emotional and intellectual 
richness, it ought normally to deepen 
and quicken the heart-sympathies 
just in proportion as the mental in- 
sight grows clearer and more subtle. 
In everyday life, in our daily con- 
tact with nature, and in our study of 
art, we need trained emotions as well 
as trained perceptive faculties. 

When the trained intellect, the 
trained emotions, and the trained 
ethical nature (which must, like the 
emotional, rest upon reasoned in- 
sight)—-when these three stand side 
by side as equal essentials for any 
complete education, then, and not 
till then, shall we have mastered the 
hard lesson of educational fractions. 
Then only shall we have integrated 
them. 

The question of the day is, ‘“‘ What 
is the real aim of education?” The 
German and American Universities 
are answering, “To make trained rea- 
soning machines”; and that answer is 
wrong, because it is incomplete. Edu- 
cation will always be unsatisfactory 
as long as it means the possible pro- 
duction of men who, intellectually, 
are scholars, but emotionally and 
ethically boors. 

I come back to my axiom, “ We 
have the one-third pretty well edu- 
cated; but the whole is greater than 
the one-third, is it not ?” 

Saran MoLean Harpy. 


The American Home Missionary 
Society has had the most successful 
year since its organization, sixty-sev- 
en years ago. Its total receipts from 
all sources, up to April Ist, were 
$739,841.39. This sum is $77,052.11 
in excess of the receipts of the pre- 
ceding year, and frees the society 
from debt. 


Four years ago last month Okla- 
homa Territory was the abode of In- 
dians. To-day, twenty-six Congrega- 
tional churches are planted, sixteen 
houses of worship and nine parson- 
ages have been built, all with the aid 
of the Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society. 


For Christians to apprehend their 
true relations to money, and the re- 
lations of money to the kingdom of 
Christ and its progress in the world, 
is: to find the key to many of the 


tion— Our Country. 


some extent, the reason for it lies in | 
the fact that their education has been 


great problems now pressing for solu- | 


A FEW MORE THINGS RITSCHLIAN. 


Christian thought: (1) Philosophical; 
(2) Ecclesiastical; (3) Pietistic. He 
regards the late T. H. Green, by his 
“Ideal Christ,” as representing the 
first; the authors of “Lux Mundi,” by 
their “Church Christ,” the second; and 
R. W. Dale, leaning on the “Risen 
Christ,” as the literary advocate of 
the third. Professor Bruce thinks 
that all three need to be supplement- 
ed and rectified by “a full, whole- 
some knowledge of the historic Je- 
sus.” For “it may be doubted 
whether Christian experience would 
survive the loss of the Gospels.” 
The first school needs more than 
Christ’s ideas, the second more than. 
his divinity, the third more than his 
subjective relation to conversion and 
holiness. An exaggerated idealism, 
an exaggerated church life, an exag- 
gerated subjectivity—though all may 
be deemed Christian — are not 
enough. And here the Glasgow 
professor gives the place of 
honor to the Ritschlian school, 
and especially as that school is repre- 
sented in Herrmann’s “Communion 
of Christians with God.” Herrmann 
teaches the same subjectively as his 
Master did—the mere “impression 
which the evangelical presentation of 
Jesus makes on our religious nature.” 

Dr. Bruce would insist that “the 
impressions should not be exclusively 
those of the believing man, but such 
as are common to all intelligent and 
open-minded readers of the gospel.” 
When Dr. Bruce says, then, “Back to 


Jesus,” he does not seem to mean 


more than is meant by the Philadel- 
phia lecturer on ethical science, who 
rejects providence, miracles, prayer, 
Christ’s divinity, and even the per- 
sonality of God! 3 
There is an effective reply to Herr- 
mann, however, in a German review 
by Dr. Paul Ewald of Vienna, which 
insists on the Biblical Christin place 
of the historical Christ of Ritschl and 
Herrmann. We must have “the whole 
Christ,” maintains Ewald, not merely 
“the simple man Jesus” minus mira- 
culous birth, real divinity, miracles, 
offense of the cross and resurrection. 
“The greatly reduced Christ of the 
Ritschlian theory” does not meet hu- 
man needs. “Nothing avails against 
the fact of sin and death but the fact 
that God has given himself up for us 
in his Son, and given himself up to 
the point of death. This is some- 
thing greater than if he should 
show in a man of infinite love, pa- 
tience, etc., how he can love in gener- 
al.” “Why did God become man? 
Because only in this way is the de- 
mand of conscience met. The moral 
feeling, instinctive in man, cannot 
even recognize a God who could for- 
give without sacrifice, without judg- 
ment. The deeper the sense of sin, 
the keener the impression of the 


severity of God’s Jaw; the greater the 


distance from a holy God, the more 
imperious the demand of conscience } 
for an expiation.” “Faith cannot 
dispense with the fact of the ‘ Divine- 
Human’ Mediator and his saving 
death if it would stand on the ground 
of certainty.” ‘ The certainty of sal- 
vation is only attained when the 
ground of salvation, the whole Christ, 
is seized.” The impression of love 
will not and cannot extinguish the 
impression of terrifying holiness and 
justice. This, the conscience itself, 
whieh acknowledges the right of the 
legal sentence, will not permit. 
Nay, still more: that impression 
is deepened. “In the figure of Christ 
there meets us * one _ who 
comes with superhuman claims and 
powers; who knows himself to be, and 
professes to be, God’s eternal Son, 
having eternal humanity in order to 
redeem it; one who ascribes to his 
death power to give life to men, since 
he was not conscious of paying in 
death the tribute of humanity, but 
by his death gives a ransom for 
many.” “The man whose religious 
need has been awakened by the fig- 
ure of the Holy and Merciful One 
sees here before him what alone can 
pacify his heart, an eternal High 
Priest and Atoner.” 

If it is ever asserted in California 
pulpits, as it is Eastward, and I have 
heard it declared in Iowa, that our 
Lord is no such Saviour from death 
and hell as this evangelical German 
proclaims; but just suffered and died 
to show that God has eternally made 
sacrifices for sinners (even before 
there were any), thus to produce the 
ethical change in us on the score of 
which we are forgiven, and not all for 
propitiation by his blood, as Paul 
ever teaches, I hope this gospel 


from Germany may be noted. 


REV. ABEL HASTINGS ROSS, D.D._ 


Dr. Ross died at his home in Port 
Huron, Mich., Saturday evening, May ’ 
13th. He had been ill less than a 
week of erysipelas, and his condition 
was not considered dangerous until 
Saturday morning. When it became 
apparent that death was at hand, he 
calmly set his house in order, giving 
specific directions for his funeral ser- 
vices Tuesday, and requesting that 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Davis of Detroit should 
take charge of them. 

Dr. Ross was born at Winchendon, 
Mass., April 28, 1831. He graduated 


‘at Oberlin College in 1857, was or- 


~ > re 


| dained and installed pastor of the 
Congregational church, Boylston, 
Mass., in 1861. He served as pas- 


nearly seventeen years, and has long 
been regarded as an authority on 
questions of church polity, and as 
one of the most influential ministers 


in the denomination. He has deliver- 
ed courses of lectures on “Church 


nary, and was appointed Southworth 
lecturer on ‘“ Congregationalism” in 
1882. The lectures given under this 
appointment have been published by 
the C.S. S. & P. S. in a volume en- 
titled, “The Church Kingdom.” The 
same society, also, has issued his 
catechism entitled, ‘The Church of 
God,” and a volume of sermons for 
children. Dr. Ross:published in 1877 
the “Ohio Manual,” and in 1889 a 
“ Pocket Manual of Congregational- 
ism.” He has written extensively in 
reviews and quarterlies on subjects 
of interest to the churches, and es- 
pecially has ably advocated the plan 
of recognizing ministers as pastors 
of churches without legal forms of 
installation. He has been a frequent 
contributor to the Congregationalisi, 
and articles from his pen are now in 
hand waiting for publication. 

Dr. Ross was a member of the party 
which went to the London Council 
in 1891 in the steamship City of Chi- 
cago, and prominently participated in 
that council. He was a man of de- 
vout spirit, warm heart and a strong 
mind, and his loss will be severely 
felt, not only as a leader among the 
churches, but as a beloved personal 
friend. Dr. Ross married, in Novem- 
ber, 1860, Mary M.’Gillman of Ogden, 
N. Y. Her sorrow and that of the 
mourning church at Port Huron will 
be shared by all the Congregational 
churches of Michigan, and the wider 
fellowship of the churches of the 
land.— Congregationalist. 


A NIGHT RIDE DOWN MOUNT HAM- 
ILTON. 


It was late when we left the build- 
ing and began the downward trip. 
It was so dark that I determined to 
ride down as far as Smith’s, making 
the start from there afresh in the 
morning. The coach I happened to 
catch contained a party of Raymond 
excursionists. 

The road down from the summit is 

in all probability the finest cut road 
in the world, but it is steep, abounds 
in sharp turns and terrific precipices, 
and is not a road one would select to 
go down at fullspeed. Yet when the 
four-in-hand turned down into the 
road, the driver mashed his hat firm- 
ly on his head, and brought a crack 
from his whip like a report of a re- 
volver, at which the horses sprang 
forward in a mad gallop. Crack came 
the whip again, and with a terrific 
sway the heavy coach swung around 
the curve and went tearing down the 
road, while fitful shrieks began to 
come from the “insides.” 
- Trees, spectral trunks, great oaks 
and sycamores flew by, clouds of dust 
rose and hid the landscape so ‘that 
the horses seemed rushing into a fog 
bank. Over bridges we went, the 
thunder of hoofs. rising in the night 
with a weird and forbidding sound. 
The pace kept increasing; the horses 
were at a dead run, sweeping round 
curves with a frightful swing, now 
coming up under the brake with a 
terrific crash, then tearing madly on 
in the wild race for the lights of 
Smith’s away below in the gloom. 

Great trees with long branching 
arms reached out, seeming to inter- 
cept the road. Gulfs of gloom open- 
ed up suddenly as the coach dashed 
around curves. Spectral sycamores 
stood white and distinct, where on 
every side masses of verdure made 
the night more impenetrable—a black 
gulf all about, down which -they 
seemed skurrying. On plunged the 


gone mad—until finally, after pivot- 


we rushed away in a cloud of dust 
over the little bridge into the blend- 
ing and welcome light of Smith’s Inn. 
—June Californian. 


Letter boxes have been attached to 
the street cars in Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, and letters can be posted in 
these boxes as the cars are traversing 
the suburbs, the boxes being emptied 
by the postoffice employes on the ar- 
rival of the car at or near the central 
postoffice on each trip. If a person 
stops the car especially for the pur- 
pose of mailing a letter, a penny is 
collected by the conductor, and de- 
posited in the fare box. This doubles 
the cost of sending the letter, but 
the advantage of an immediate spe- 
cial delivery is secured, and letters 
are greatly expedited by the scheme. 
The scheme is yet an experiment, but 
it is largely approved. — Scientific 
American. | 


Many Christian workers are too 
busy working to be religious. The 
excitement and absorbing engage- 
ments of doing give them no time to 
attend to themselves. Doing shuts 
out being, aud they cannot be good, 
because they are too busy doing good. 
They miss the fundamental idea of 
the gospel; that is, that what we do 
depends for its value and life on what 
we are. If we keep the fountain pure 
and full, the stream will always flow. 


A good man will do good as truly 
as a good tree bears good fruit. 


Ke 


Polity” at Oberlin Theological Semi- | 


coach—horses and driver seemingly | 


ing around in a remarkable manner, |. 


gin 
Maximus. © 
f 
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- I hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will; 
Yet he-who takes; for love’s'Sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the nolle mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears the burden well, and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still — 
To keep, a lowly, steadfast heart; 
_ Yet he who loses has to fill . 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success; 

He who knows how to fail has won — 
A crown whose-luster is not less. 


Great may be he who can command, 
And rule with just and tender sway; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be | 
A greater conqueror in his sight. 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


- William Morris, the poet, is a 
short-set, broad-shouldered man of 
robust build, with keen, lustrous 
eyes, a curly mane of tangled gray 
hair, and a full flowing beard. He 
waxes his moustache, and wears spec- 
tacles. He habitually affects the 
roughest apparel, his general get-up 
being decidedly nautical. His friends 
declare that nothing pleases him so 
much as to be mistaken for a sailor. 
Not very long since, while he was 
sauntering through one of the crook- 
ed riverside streets in-the old part of 
London, he was overhauled by a sea- 
faring man. “Avast there!” cried 
the stranger; “Don’t { know you? 
Weren't you once mate of. the brig 
Sea Swallow?” To be taken for a 
sailor was delightful, but to be mis- 
taken for the mate of a ship with so 
poetic a name was simply glorious. 
“Yes, I am he,” replied Morris;. and, 
locking arms with the stranger, he 
piloted him to the nearest public 
house, and filled him with meat and 
drink. 

The poet is now eight-and-fifty, 
and is a graduate of Oxford. He 
early turned his attention to the 
study of architecture, and in 1868, 
together with Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Burne Jones, endeavored to set 
on foot a movement for elevating the 
artistic taste of the public by starting 
an “art fabrics” concern for the man- 
ufacture of wall-paper, stained glass, 
tiles, and other household decorations. 
Though undertaken as an artistic 
venture rather than as a business 
speculation, the concern has proved 
extremely successful. His leisure 
moments are devoted to the composi- 
tion of poetry. “The Earthly Para- 
dise,” which is perhaps his best-known 
work, appeared just a quarter of a 
century ago. He has recently trans- 
lated the Odyssey of Homer, and ren- 
dered into English verse a number of 
Icelandic legends. He declares that 
hereafter he intends to do his own 
printing, and announces that his 
forthcoming volume will be issued 
from the press he has established in 
a cottage near his house. He is 


and, as is well known, has long been 


one of the leaders of the socialist 
movement in England. His wife, 
who is said to be a singularly beaufi- 
ful woman, lives a remarkably se- 
cluded life, hardly any of the poet's 
closest intimates having ever seen 
her.— Lippincott's. _ 


|THE MYSTERIES OF © ELECTRICITY. 
I am tempted to quote the follow- 


ing as an admirable bit of scientific 
writing for young people. It is from 
the pen of a friend of mine- who 
writes on all sorts of topics for the 
children in a local newspaper: 
“What is it that, although it. can 
not be seen itself, can yet appear as 
the brightest-of all things within our 
knowledge? What is it that we can- 
not feel, and that can yet be made tu 
shake every nerve and joint in our 
body? What is that which, though 
harmless, is yet terrible enough in its 
effects to kill great numbers of peo- 
ple? What is that which, though si- 
lent, may yet produce every variety 
of sound, from the gentlest of whis- 
pers to the loudest of all noises? 
What is that which, while it cannot 
be touched, can yet be measured out, 
and sold like so much merchandise ? 
What is that which, while seemingly 
unable to move itself, can shift the 
heaviest loads, and keep them in mo- 
tion? "What is it that which, lying 
close to us, can yet be transported, 
quick almost as thought itself, to the 
the very ends of the earth? Whatis 
that which everybody has some ex- 
perience of, but nobody fully under- 
stands? What is that which, before 
the century is out, will probably be 
in all our towns and houses, and 
is yet a great mystery?” A capital 
lesson this on electricity, at any rate 


for juveniles.— Christian Guardian. 


Phillips Brooks once said: True 
religion is to know the farness and 
the nearness of God. It is a good 
summary of Christianity. He is far 
off through our sins; near to us by 
his grace. Sins seem to put an in- 
finite distance between God and man. 
If that were all, the distance would 
remain’ infinite. It is his drawing 
down to us in that condescending, 
“down climbing” love, of which Jesus 
Christ is the highest expression, that 
makes all the difference. He seeks 
such to worship and to serve him; 
that is, such as know what worth and 
blessing are in his own help. In the 
seeking of this help man gets so near 
to God that they become fast friends, 
and in the Christian’s experience, 
“God never is so far off as only to be 
near,’ as Faber quaintly puts it. . 


There is a gun in the British navy, 
a twenty-two-ton Armstrong, which 
hurls a solid shot a distance of twelve 
miles, the highest point in the arc de- 
scribed by the shot being 17,000 
feet above the earth’s surface. The 
discharge of the gun cannot be heard 
at the place where the ball strikes. 


We know not exactly how low the 
least degree of obedience is which 
will bring a man to heaven, but this. 
we are quite sure of—that he who 
aims no higher will be sure to fall 
short even of that, and that he who 
goes farthest beyond it will be most 


quite an enthusiastic antiquarian, 


blessed.—John Keble. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


A 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 
a I have berries, pes and peaches, 
6a year old, fresh as 
I use **‘ Hood’s improved process ;’’ 
do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
, _ it up cold. Keeps perfectly 
miresh, and costs almost nothing; — 
mcan put up a bushel in ten minutes. 
mam Last week I sold directions to over 
gore one hundred families. Any one 
will pay a dollar for directions when 
they see the beautiful fruit samples. Fall and winter 
are the best time to sell directions, so people can ex- 
periment and be ready for next fruit season. As there 
are many poor people like myself I consider it my duty 
to give my experience to such, and feel confident 
anyone can make one or two hundred dollars around 
home in a few days. I will mail sample of fruit anc 
complete directions to any of your readers for 19 two- 
cent stamps, which is only the actual cost of the 
sample, postage, etc., tu me. : 
Mrs. W. M. Griffith, New Concord, Ohio. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 

Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 647 Market Street. 


17 & 13 FREMONT STREET, 


RPAOIFICON 
Manufacturing Co. 


rn 


Knives Saws of Every Description on Hand and Made te Order. 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens, This alone is one 


hundred per cent. annually on the investment. 


G. ICE SOM CO. 


/ 3 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco, 
i | 221 South Broadway, LosAngeles. 


That would not adopt the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if the y fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink, pens and time. 
o would not use the Davis 

Aut-matic Iv kstand exclusively 
if he but appreciated its cleanli- 
ness, convenience, and saving of 
time. Having occasion to use an 
inkstand at home, who would ‘be 
without the DavisAutomatic Ink- 
stand if he or she but knew that it ue 

ink pure and fluid until used. 


Sold on approval. 
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 Pliscellany. | 
BY REV. DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN. | 
In--the.Zhinker for January was tor of 0 
deeply interesting paper-by Professor | from 1866 ‘to “1878, and. Columbus, || 
A..B. Bruce of Glasgow. Hesdistin- | 1873 to 1875. He has been pastor! 
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HIS page of THE PaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H., P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 


Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. | 


Southern California. 


= 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California wil] }, 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca.) 
The Los Association has passed 
resolution to effect that “one copy should be 
in every Congregational family.” 


GENERAL NOTES. 

Friends will be interested in the 
suggestive article of Rev. E. D. 
Weage of National City, which ap- 
pears on this page. 

The article on “Cheaper Light” 
contains some matters of interest. The 
fact has come to light this week that 
there is a stream falling sixteen hun- 
dred feet which has capacity of at 
least one thousand inches. The flow 
now is six hundred, but indications 
are plain that the flow can be easily 
doubled, and the best informed are 
hopeful that much more can be de- 
veloped. One thousand inches fall- 
ing sixteen hundred feet would de- 
liver two thousand horse power in 
Los Angeles, eighty-five miles distant. 
This is the best water power yet 
heard from. | 

The place fora good woman to 
work at general house-cleaning, wash- 
ing, etc., for the families at Claremont 
has not yet been taken. There are 
such women ready to come, but we 
feel like reserving the place for one 
who has children to educate. If the 
proper person does not soon appear 
the opportunity will be gone, as the 
help must be had. 

_ Itis pleasant to find that business 
men who held on after the real estate 
inflations subsided, and who made 
nothing for years, are now getting .a 
steady and growing business. It has 
been the survival of the fittest, and 


. we should all consider that fact and 


give them our trade, rather than to 
newcomers who have no claim upon 
us and who sell low to build up a 
trade, not because they can afford to 
sell low. 

Much loss and friction would be 
saved if a man who furnishes you 
coal and wood, for example, knows 
that he can depend upon your trade 
until he gives you reason to be dis- 
satisfied. The writer of this note for 
many years has given men with whom 
he trades to understand that he will 
continue to buy of them until he has 
reason to be dissatisfied, just as he 
would tell an employe that he could 
keep his place until he ceased to give 
satisfaction. 

There are several planes upon 
which men do business. There is 
only one plane which is open to the 
sunlight. The rest are underground. 
The man who does business in the 
sunlight -may fail to do business to- 
day and to-nforrow, but he has a 
chance to do business on the third 
day; and the other fellow, the under- 
ground man, finds it necessary to 
change his residence. 

We tell young men that they need 
three or four things very much, and 
that with these there are innumerable 
openings: (1) Integrity; (2) ability— 
natural and acquired; (3) health; (4) 
persistence. With these four a man 
The 
integrity is of greatest importance in 


securing the best opportunities, for | 


men must be trusted. With ability, 
health and persistence, having been 
given a problem to work out, his abil- 
ity lays his plan commensurate to 
the possibilities; his health and per- 
sistence make him able to put forth 
the sustained effort necessary to over- 
come obstacles. | 

Success turns not on the plan so 
much as on the work that goes into 
its execution. Therefore, ability can 
be mediocre if the capacity for long- 
continued hard work be large. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. C. H. Davis is doing a good 
work at Villa Park. He is a man 
who gives his life without stint, and 
without any edequate compensation, 
if the need is real. Mrs. Davis derives 
her courage from the spirit of her 
indomitable father, Deacon Bradford 
of San Bernardino. We all wish Villa 
Park a bright future. 

The churches of Sierra Madre and 
Monrovia, united under the pastoral 
care of Rev. E. E. P. Abbott, will, it 
is expected, declare for self-support. 

The church at North Pasadena 
enters this year upon the list of self- 
supporting churches. 

It is hoped also that Buena Park 
and Westminster, united under one 
pastor, will gladly support him with- 
out home mission aid. 

- The churches of Rialto, Blooming- 
ton and Etiwanda, under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. E. R. Brainerd, seem to be 
in a fair way to reach the same result. 

With such a movement toward self- 
support as is indicated in the above 
items, the question, “ How shall we 
answer applications for $2,000 more 


‘than we can command?” which has 


confronted our Southern California 
home mission work, seems to be near- 
ing a solution. 

Rev. E. T. Fleming moves this 
week to Santa Ana to take up work 
with our church there. A letter from 
the East, recommending him, says 
that the first year of his work at 
Winthrop, Northern New York, “was. 
accompanied by a large revival, about 
fifty joining the church.” 

The bids for the building of Betb- 


-lehem church, [os Angeles, have 


been opened. A contract for building 
will be executed ‘without delay, and 
it is expected that the work will be 
mmediately entered upon and push-" 
ed vigorously to completion. 


The Committee of Publication for 
the General Association of Southern 
California publish this week the statis- 
tics of our churches for 1892. Since 
the date of the annual meeting of the 
General Association is changed this 
year to October, it is thought best to 
delay the publication of the minutes 
of that meeting till January, when it 
is hoped that, by united and desper- 
ate effort, all the statistics for the 
year 1893 will be gathered in and 
ready for publication. The statistics 
for 1892, now being printed, will al- 
so be bound with the minutes of that 
meeting. A few extra copies will be 
published now and sent to each 
church, the remainder to be kept for 
publication with the minutes. 

Rev. H. A. Brown has arrived from 
Valley City, North Dakota, to take 
charge of our church at Avalon. He 
comes on account of the delicate 
health of his wife. He has done suc- 
cessful. work at Valley City, and is 


er, and a man who gets a strong 
hold upon the people. 

Rev. A. B. White has moved to Los 
Angeles, and desires to enter some 
field of labor. He was pastor at 
Toledo, Ohio, and is well and favor- 
ably known. His address is No. 108 
East Thirtieth street, Los Angeles, 
California. | 

Rev. J. A. Rogers, formerly pastor 
of the Encinitas church, has begun 
his new work in the mountain dis- 
trict round about Alpine. He preach- 
es the first and third Sundays for 
the Flinn-Valley church in the morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock, and the same Sun- 
days at Alpine Heights at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon; the second and 
fourth Suudays at Alpine Center in 
the morning at 11 o'clock, and expects 
to help Brother Case organize two 
Sunday-schools in the mountain re- 
gion, which it is hoped will grow in- 
to preaching stations. There are now 
three good Sunday-schools in connec- 
tion with the work organized. His 
address is Alpine, California. 

Rev. E. E. P. Abbott takes up 
again the work at Sierra Madre, min- 
istering at the same time to the 
church at Monrovia. These points 
are about four miles apart, and it is 
hoped that by this union of the two 
fields the work will become self-sup- 
porting. 

Rev. J. L. Pearson adds Encinitas 
to his Oceanside charge. He will 
preach at Encinitas Sunday after- 
noons. 

Rev. H. M. Voorhees recently came 
to Escondido; has quickly gained the 
good-will and co-operation of the 
church.. Congregations are growing. 
A Y. P. 8S. C. E. of about twenty 
has been organized, and is at work. 


rest of the past few months has 
brought back sleep and mental recu- 
peration; but his condition is such as 
to need special care. He hopes to do 
preaching regularly, but to avoid the 
cares of the parish. He shows the 
eager spirit which gives promise of 
good work, and only makes us feel 
regret that his -body is not equal to 
his needs. 


SAN JACINTO. 


Three weeks ago there appeared a 
note concerning San Jacinto as fol- 
lows : “San Jacinto shows a little de- 
pression, but, as we understand it, it 
is a depression which precedes an 
earnest effort to overcome difficulties.” 
This was'a wise prophecy. Under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. A. 


fused to accept the call for another 
year, unless the church could become 
self-supporting, a committee which 
agreed with that sentiment went to 
work, and by large gifts from all and 
a very large gift by the pastor, the 
money was raised and three hundred 
dollars of home missionary money 
set free. This result was due not to 
any: greater ability on the part of 
the people, but because they had 
considered it and believed it right 
and wise to refuse help from the 
Home Missionary Society. 

Suffer a few reflections: 

1. Very few home missionary 
churches conduct a thorough and 
busy canvass for current expenses 


before they ask for aid. Such a can- 


vass would often enable them to cut 
down or to cut off entirely. | 
2. Very few churches ever make an 


| annual effort to carry their own work 


like the effort they make occasional- 
ly to pay a debt or to build. 

3. Brethren, these things ought 
not so to be, and I propose that 
we try this year to see how little 
home missionary money we can get 
on with, rather than how much we 
can get. Be brave in hope and then 
in work, and you shall reap if you 


ETIWANDA. 

More than ten years since, on the 
8th of January, 1883, a Congregation- 
al church was organized by the ad- 
vice and aid of a council at Etiwanda. 
R. B. Morton and C. Tossell were 
elected as deacons, and Revs. Chaffey, 
Jr., A. R. Martin and Chas. F. Chapin, 


merly pastor of the First Congrega- 


| tional church of Los Angeles, was | 


commended to us as an able preach-. 


Rev. P. B. Jackson finds that the 


W. Thompson, who practically re- 


‘available. 


trustees. ~ Rev. Chas. J. Hutchins, for- | 


employed as its first minister, and 
continued in this service for about 
six months, when he was disabled by 
being thrown from his carriage. 
After about four years of intense suf- 
fering, as the result of a spinal injury 
caused by this accident, he died, at 
San Francisco, in 1887. 

After the accident which deprived 
the church of his services, it remain- 
ed for several weeks without a minis- 
ter, and about the Ist of October, 
1883, invited Rev. S. J. Fleming, a 


Methodist minister appointed to On- 


tario and Cucomonga, to preach for 
them one year. At the close of this 
year there were remaining at Eti- 
wanda only four members of this 
church. There was then no. other 
church near at hand with which it 
could be yoked. It seemed best that 
itshould disband. And at a meeting, 
at which three of the four remaining 
members were present, it made pro- 
vision for. the payment of such debts 
as remained against it, voted to re- 
turn to the First Church of Los-An- 
geles a communion service kindly 
given by that church; also that the 
records of the church be completed 
and given to Bro. J. T. Ford, then 
acting as General Missionary, and 
that the clerk be directed to prepare 
letters of dismission for the remain- 
ing members. Then it declared it- 
self disbanded. | 


For some time after Methodist ser- | 


vices were held there, and later a 
Presbyterian church was organized; 
later still Methodist services were 
held by the pastor of the church at 
Rialto. When these were discontin- 
ued, the people desired the services 
of a Congregational minister, and in- 
vited - Rev. E. R. Brainerd, then 
preaching at Bloomington, to preach 
to them also. He began to preach in 
December, 1892. On Friday last, 
May 19th,a meeting was held with 
regard to church organization. Six- 
teen persons present agreed upon a 


confession of faith, covenant and con- 


stitution, elected their officers and 
appointed a committee to arrange for 
the recognition and completion of the 
organization. Besides the sixteen 
present at this meeting, several more 
have given in their names for mem- 
bership, and will doubtless join when 
the organization is completed. 

We trust this church, as formed 
anew, will become a permanent insti- 
tution. Its members, who come to- 
gether from different denominations, 
regard a Congregational church as 
the one in which they can best unite. 

The place itself, which is healthful 
and beautiful for situation, is so much 
changed and enlarged since the first 
organization as hardly to be recog- 
nized. The old landmarks could not 
reudily be found. | 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


A considerable number of $100 
subscriptions from permanent pa- 
trons have come in this week. We 
must have fifty of them. A letter 
like the following would do good as 
&® medicine: | 
“President Pomona College-—Dear Sir: 
Having read of your plan to provide 
against annual deficit by receiving 
$5,000 in $100 subscriptions, I write 
to ask you to send me the subscrip- 
tion blank. Send two of them, for [ 
think I have a friend who would fill 
one out.” | 

Even one such letter would be 
good, but how good it would be to 
get another. No progress can be re- 
ported this week upon the $50,000 
gift. January 20th is the fatal day. 
The World’s Fair and summer work 
have taken severalfrom school. This 
is unfortunate, but seems inevitable. 


CHEAPER LIGHT. 


Los Angeles is interested in secur- 
ing far better results in house light- 
ing and in small-power plants, and 
there are indications that in a very 
short time something will be done 
about it. The work done by the 
water-power company at Pomona has 
demonstrated the fact that all water 
courses can be very profitably util- 
ized, and the price of lights reduced 
to one-third their present cost. This 
is occasioning considerable inquiry 
as to how much water power there is 
Those who have given 
the matter the most thought are sat- 


‘| isfied on certain points which are 


significant: | 

1. The low water in any stream is 
all that can be depended upon for 
any valuable service—not the lowest 
water, but low water. The lowest 
water coming at intervals of five to 
ten years could be supplemented, or 
some hardship could be borne; but 
the low water which comes annually 
must be the limit of all work. 

2. It is found that the larger 
streams have but a light fall—100 to 


| 125 feet tothe mile. Large pipe car- 


rying sufficient quantity of water un- 
der pressure is very expensive. A 
sixty-inch pipe would cost not. far 
from $100,000 per mile. Thus the 
limitations in the use of the larger 


Streams are considerable, as the in- 


come must be large to 
upon investments made. 
_ 8. The mountain reservoirs cannot 
be depended upon to furnish much 
power. They are built to husband 


pay interest. 


the water for irriga ting purposes, 38, and 


no waste of such water for power 


purposes can be depended upon at all | p 


seasons of the year. This will prove 
fatal to any large use of these reser- 
voirs for power purposes in competi- 
tion with free-flowing water in the 
streams. The discharge for lighting 
would come at a time of day not need- 
ed for irrigating purposes. 

4. It seems likely that the greatest 
amount of power can be derived from 
the small streams having a very high 
fall. ‘There are streams carrying 
from two to five hundred inches, and 
falling two thousand feet ina mile 
and a half. Such streams, if accersi- 
ble, are far more easy of development, 


safer and more inexpensive than any 


other. The number of such streams 
is limited, and it now appears that all 
of the water power which can be 
called upon for service within a hun- 
dred miles of Los Angeles will be far 
short of the demand ;but when fully de- 
veloped they will furnish a considera- 
ble amount of power beyond what is 
now being used. It seems unfortu- 
nate that the amount is so limited as 
to make ownership of such rights 
practical monopolies.- A gentleman 
of large experience in mines remark- 
ed the other day that water. powers 
are the mines of Southern California. 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY REV. E. D. WEAGE. 


The more closely one studies the 
times of the Reformation, the more do 
they seem to resemble our own: in 
their peculiarities. There is this 
difference—the difficulties then were 
greater than now. We think it a 
time of labor troubles. The labor 
troubles that preceded and accom- 
panied the Reformation were giants 
when compared to our own. Our 
strikes and riots give us only a faint 
idea of the wars and terrors that 
sprang from the question then. We 
call California a paradise of cranks. 
It is. But there is scarcely a form of 
erratic belief that troubles us here 
that was not larger and more com- 
mon in the davs when the world was 
waking from the sleep of the dark 
ages. Spiritism was everywhere— 
in the Church and out. Christian 
science flourished in its most gro- 
tesque forms. Every possible vagary 
hatcbed from men’s brains under the 
extreme heat of a new spiritual life, 
rushed into the light and claimed its 
followers. It was like the time when 
the land, left bare by the retreating 
waters of the Nile, broke into clouds 
of insect pests warmed to life by the 
sun. We have not merely the same 
general philosophical and theological 


errors, but even the same phrases re-. 


occur. I shall never forget how 


| thrilled I was to hear of a church 


member who, in a Christian-science 
meeting two or three years ago, held 


up her little finger and declared that 


it was God, the exact expression used 
by such people in Reformation times. 

It is easy enough to account for 
such a condition of things then. 
People felt the impulse of a new 
spiritual life, and had not knowledge 
enough to keep themselves within 
bounds. They had lived without the 
Bible and without any instruction in 
great religious truths. Add to this 
the fact that some people are born 
cranks. There is a mental defect 
which predisposes them to absurd 
things. There is no need to look 


further for the cause. The same cause 


is at work now. Most of the people 
who are led into such wild beliefs and 
practices are either mentally queer, 
or have lived on the outer edge of 
church life. Several cases have come 
to notice, of late, where people had 
lived for, perhaps, a half-century on 
the outer edge of an orthodox church, 
and still had no idea of the omni- 
presence of God. One of these per- 
sons remarked, not long since, that 
she no longer believed in a personal 
God, for she had learned that God 
was everywhere. And, to all appear- 
ances, she found, in the shell of a 
false, absurd pantheism, a bit of real 
Christianity that a half-century of 
church life, such as it was, had not 
brought. What was the trouble? 
Nor is it alone in such cases that 
the work is done. “Strange,” said 
one minister to another some time 
ago, “when he came here he was one 
of the most sweetly evangelical men 
I ever knew. I did not think he 
would go off in that way.” Yet there 
was nothing strange about it. He 
inherited a defective brain from a 
drunken ancestry, and, on the main 
point where his education might have 
guarded him against his natural men- 
tal tendencies, he had left himself ut- 


terly unguarded. God had written 


in letters of fire and blood the story 
of movements, the like of which he 
went into, and he had never so much 
as turned the pages where those les- 
sons were written. | 

The Reformers met this condition 
of affairs in no blind, uncertain way. 
They owed their new life to the grasp 
of the great principles of God’s Word 
that had been hidden so long. So 
they met this condition of ignorance 
and demoralization by the hearty 
teaching of these same principles. It 


its purpose. Now, as then, there is a 
class who run wild over so-called 
ractical teaching—a teaching that 
deals not with principles but with 
rules. Rules have their place, but 
they are poor things without princi- 
ples. Plowing and sowing is as prac- 
tical as reaping or making flour. 
Rule without principle is morality 
without religion. We may smile and 
shrug our shoulders at doctrine, but 
the most practical thing the world 
has ever seen is doctrine. Now, as 
in Reformation times, the more firmly 
the great principles of the Bible get 
hold of us, the less will we be 
troubled with the “isms” of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 
“Nationa City. 


WORLD’S STUDENT CONFERENCE. 


The growing interest in summer 
gatherings during the past few years 


both their number and variety. The 
World’s Student Conference, held an- 
‘nually at Northfield, Mass., from its 
inception in 1886, has attracted large 
numbers of college students. _ 
Professor Drummond will be one 
of the leading speakers at this year’s 
gathering,which will be held July Ist 
to 12th. Men also of national and 


| even wider reputation have been se- 


cured: Rev. Henry Van Dyke of 
New York; Professor M. W. Jacobus 
of Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Rev. H. P. Beach of the School for 
Christian Workers; Professor George 
T. Purves of Princeton; Rev. W. H. 
P. Faunce of New York; Hon. W. C. 
P. Breckinridge, Kentucky. Prom- 
inent Canadian, European and other 
speakers are expected. Mr. Moody 
will preside throughout the confer- 
ence. Bible classes will be conducted 
by Messrs. Robert E. Speer and 
James McConaughy. The gathering 
is held under the direction of the 
College Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 40 
Twenty-Third street, New York city. 

Three years ago, in 1890, the com- 
mittee established a similar meeting 
for Western students at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, which has been held an- 
nually ever since. Its proximity to 
Chicago, being only. two hours’ ride, 
makes the location an exceptionally 
desirable one. The dates of this con- 
ference are June 23d to July 2d. 
For speakers, thers have been al- 
ready secured: Rev. John A. Broadus 
of Louisville, Ky.; Charles H. Pot- 
ter of Cleveland; S. M. Sayford of 
Newton, Mass.; Professor Graham 
Taylor of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary; President George S. Burroughs 
of Wabash College, and Thomas 
Cochran of St. Paul, who will pre- 
side. Eminent speakers from Great 
Britain will be secured. Professor 
W. W. White and Gilbert A. Beaver 
will conduct the Bible classes. By 
careful planning, many students who 
are to visit the World’s Fair can 
easily arrange to reach Lake Geneva 
for the nine days of the conference. 
It is worth most careful considera- 
tion. | 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Bishop of Liverpool has issued 
a pamphlet in advocacy of the equal 
representation of laity and clergy in 
Convocation. 

Dr. A. J. White of New York, an 
alumnus of Yale, of the class of °46, 
has presented a new dormitory build- 
ing tothe university. It will cost 
about $140,000. | 

Henry W. Sage, Esq., donated to 
the Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), 


during the year 1892, a new library 


building, accompanied with an endow- 
ment fund of $300,000. j 

A number of foreign missionaries 
have relinquished half their salaries 
in order to send out more workers. 
The amount thus given over annually 
to the W. F. M. S. is over $2,000. 


Mr. Ballington Booth has_ been 
offered a large farm on Staten Island, 
upon which to establish a colony for 
those rescued from the slums. He 
has not yet decided to accept it. 


It is reported from the American 

minister at Berlin that the German 
Government disclaims all knowledge 
of any order expelling American mis- 
sionaries from -the Marshall Islands, 
and discredits the story. 
_ Within the jurisdiction of the Phil 
Kearney Post, No. 10, Richmond, Va., 
are eight national cemeteries, with a 
total of 38,522 graves, 27,911 of which 
are marked “Unknown,” and it is the 
intention of the post to mark every 
grave with a flag or a flower. 


The W. F. M. S. of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, atits annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, reports receipts for the 
year $150,650, an increase of $277 
over those of the preceding year. 
The society employs 123 missionaries, 
Jocated as follows: Africa, 7; China, 


Mexico,2; North American Indians, 
6; Persia, 12; Siam, 3, and Taos,.-7. 
It has twenty-six boarding and day 


and supports fifty-seven 
Bible-readers, and. many assistants: 


engaged in hospital and general 


| was slow work, but it accomplished | charity work. 


has lead to a remarkable increase in 


| Exposition. 


31; India, 42; Japan, 12; Korea, 1; | 


Tafter. 


RIGHT STRONG WORDS BY GENERAL 
SECRETARY Y. P. S.C. E. 


“Boycott! Boycott! The Christian 
Endeavor Society is to boycott the 
Columbian Exposition, because Pres- 
ident Higinbotham and the local di- 
rectors insist on opening the gates on 
Sunday.” These attention-compell- 
ing head-lines have been read in our 
daily papers. 

Up go the noses of many, and the 
hats of many more. The editors of 
hundreds of daily papers dip their 

ns in gall, and write columns of 
protest. Still, the matter gaius mo- 
‘mentum, and the religious press ap- 
piauds the “head-lines,” and seeks to 
stimulate the “boycott.” But let us 
stop a moment. “Where are we at?” 

The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor has not authorized or even 
suggested a “boycott.” Its officers 
and trustees believe that the Colum- 
bian Exposition, in which our patri- 
otic pride is enlisted, should be the 
highest exponent of our civilization, 
and should not be degraded by law- 
lessness in any form, and were among 
the thousands that respectfully peti- 
tioned Congress to make Sunday- 
closing a condition of the appropria- 
tion of the $2,500,000. 

While they believe that they ex- 
press the opinions of the members of 
the societies all over the world, and 
while they have, with the majority of 
the American people, earnestly re- 
quested the Board of Control in Chi- 
cago that in its management of its 
trust it would respect the precepts of 
American law, the precedents of 
American history, the present and fu- 
ture welfare of the American work- 
ingman, the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor has not the power to 
‘institute a boycott, nor to legislate 
for the Christian consciences of indi- 
vidual members. 3 


The United Society has no control 
whatever over any local society or in- 
dividual. The local societies are sub- 
ordinate parts of the churches to — 
which they belong, like the Sunday- 
schools, and amenable to no other 
authority than that of their own pas- 
tor and church. If you hear any 
one talking boycott as an official ac- 
tion on the part of the Christian En- 
deavor. Society as a body, just deny 
it, and say, more than that, that no 
one can dictate to your society or 
mine. 

So much for the boycott. Now 
for another matter that will touch 
the pocket-book of the treasurer of 
the Exposition. I know that there are 
thousands that will never go to the 
Fair on any day so long as the gates 
are open on Sunday; and I am one of 
that number, and every day the num- 
ber is increasing. The fact is that 
there are multitudes that will.find it 
impossible to patronize an Exposition 
that disregards the Sabbath, and 
President Higinbotham will find that 
our name is legion. Every mail 
brings resolutions from local so- 
cieties all over the United States and 
Canada. 

Furthermore, I shall endeavor to 
exert such an influence upon others 
that they, too, will keep their money 
out of the treasury of the Columbian 
I speak plainly—do I 
not ?—and speak for myself and for 
my family also. I speak as an indi- 
vidual, and as any other individual 
has a perfect right to speak. 

I am not going into any argument 
on the general question of Sunday- 
closing. The Chicago directory 
plainly signify it is money they are 
They no longer disguise the 
fact. Itis no time for argument. I 
mean, on the contrary, to offer some- 
thing practical by staying away; and 
by so doing to keep all my half- 
dollars away from those directors 
that. are suffering with coin delirium; 
and the “gold cure” is not what they 
need, if it is what they want. 

Now, do we understand each other 
beyond a possibility of a doubt ? 
Let us see. The United Society has 
not authorized a boycott of any kind 
whatever. Nor can i, if so desired. 
Personally, my influence will be help- 
ful, I hope, in keeping others from 
attending the Exposition if the gates 
are open on Sunday. 

Now, do not let me influence you 
against your own judgment. Ishould 
not think much of any that permitted 
me to do that. Act for yourselves. I 
cannot legislate for your conscience, 
nor can the Trustees of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor. This is a 
matter for individuals to decide as in- 
dividuals. | 

May I make a few suggestions that 
may be of service, whether the gates 
are opened or not? 

First, write to the United States 
Commissioner for your State, thank- 
ing him for what has been done thus 
far, and ask him to use hisinfluence so 
that the work of Sunday-closing shall 
not be undone later on. 

Second, write to President Cleve- 
land, and respectfully urge him to 
throw his influence for a Fair closed 
on Sunday. | 

Third, encourage Attorney-General 
Olney to serve an injunction, if law/ul, 
upon the Chicago directory, if they 
insist-upon disregarding the voice of 


| Con 


gress. Baer. 
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HE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


-[Wepnespay, May 31, 1893, 


HIS page of THE PaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H, P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BaLpwin. The Southern office is located at 


Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. : 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California wil! |, 
ived by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
pa address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, C,). 
The Los Association has passed 
resolution to effect that ‘‘one copy should bp 


‘in every Congregational family.”’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 
Friends will be interested in the 


puggestive article of Rev. E. D. 


Weage of National City, which ap- 
pears on this page. | 
The article on “Cheaper Light” 
contains some matters of interest. The 
fact has come to light this week that 
there is a stream falling sixteen hun- 
dred feet which has capacity of at 
least one thousand inches. The flow 
now is six hundred, but indications 
are plain that the flow can be easily 
doubled, and the best informed are 
hopeful that much more can be de- 
veloped. One thousand inches fall- 
ing sixteen hundred feet would de- 
liver two thousand horse power in 
Los Angeles, eighty-five miles distant. 
This is the best water power yet 
heard from. 
The place fora good woman 
work at general house-cleaning, wash- 
ing, etc., for the families at Claremont 
has not yet been taken. There are 
such women ready to come, but we 
feel like reserving the place for one 
who has children to educate. If the 
proper person does not soon appear 
the opportunity will be gone, as the 
help must be had. 
_ Itis pleasant to find that business 
men who held on after the real estate 
inflations subsided, and who made 
nothing for years, are now getting a 
steady and growing business. It has 
been the survival of the fittest, and 
we should all consider that fact and 
give them our trade, rather than to 
newcomers who have no claim upon 
us and who sell low to build up a 
trade, not because they can afford to 
sell low. 

Much loss and friction would be 
saved if a man who furnishes you 
coal and wood, for example, knows 
that he can depend upon your trade 
until he gives you reason to be dis- 
satisfied. The writer of this note for 
many years has given men with whom 


he trades to understand that he will 


continue to buy of them until he has 
reason to be dissatisfied, just as he 
would tell an employe that he could 
keep his place until he ceased to give 
satisfaction. 

There are several planes upon 
which men do business. There is 
only one plane which is open to the 
sunlight. The rest are underground. 
The man who does business in the 
sunlight may fail to do business to- 
day and to-nforrow, but he has a 
chance to do business on the third 
day; and the other fellow, the under- 
ground man, finds it necessary to 
change his residence. 

We tell young men that they need 
three or four things very much, and 
that with these there are innumerable 
openings: (1) Integrity; (2) ability— 
natural and acquired; (3) health; (4) 
persistence. With these four a man 
will be given an opportunity. The 
integrity is of greatest importance in 
securing the best opportunities, for 
men must be trusted. With ability, 


health and persistence, having been 


given a problem to work out, his abil- 
ity lays his plan commensurate to 
the possibilities; his health and per- 
sistence make him able to put forth 
the sustained effort necessary to over- 
come obstacles. | 

Success turns not on the plan so 
much as on the work that goes into 
its execution. Therefore, ability can 
be mediocre if the capacity for long- 
continued hard work be large. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. C. H. Davis is doing a good 
work at Villa Park. He is a man 
who gives his life without stint, and 
without any edequate compensation, 
if the need is real. Mrs. Davis derives 
her courage from the spirit of her 
indomitable father, Deacon Bradford 
of San Bernardino. We all wish Villa 
Park a bright future. 

The churches of Sierra Madre and 
Monrovia, united under the pastoral 
care of Rev. E. E. P. Abbott, will, it 
is expected, declare for self-support. 

The church at North Pasadena 
enters this year upon the list of self- 
supporting churches. | 

It is hoped also that Buena Park 
and Westminster, united under one 
pastor, will gladly support him with- 
out home mission aid. — 

The churches of Rialto, Blooming- 
ton and Etiwanda, under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. E. R. Brainerd, seem to be 
in a fair way to reach the same result. 

With such a movement toward self- 
support as is indicated in the above 
items, the question, “ How shall we 
answer applications for $2,000 more 
than we can command?” which has 
confronted our Southern California 
home mission work, seems to be near- 
ing a solution. 

Rev. E. T. Fleming moves this 
week to Santa Ana to take up work 
with our church there. A letter from 
the East, recommending him, says 
that the first year of his work at 
Winthrop, Northern New York, “was. 
accompanied by a large revival, about 
fifty joining the church.” 

The bids for the building of Betb- 


-lehem church, [ios Angeles, have 


been opened. A contract for building 

will be executed without delay, and 

it is expected that the work will be 

mmediately entered upon and ears 
ed vigorously to completion. 


to need special care. 


The Committee of Publication for 
the General Association of Southern 
California publish this week the statis- 
tics of our churches for 1892. Since 
the date of the annual meeting of the 
General Association is changed this 
year to October, it is thought best to 
delay the publication of the minutes 
of that meeting till January, when it 
is hoped that, by united and desper- 
ate effort, all the statistics for the 
year 1893 will be gathered in and 
ready for publication. The statistics 
for 1892, now being printed, will al- 
so be bound with the minutes of that 
meeting. A few extra copies will be 
published now and sent to each 
church, the remainder to be kept for 
publication with the minutes. 

Rev. H. A. Brown has arrived from 
Valley City, North Dakota, to take 
charge of our church at Avalon. He 
comes on account of the delicate 
health of his wife. He has done suc- 
cessful work at Valley City, and is 
commended to us as an able preach- 
er, and a man who gets a strong 
hold upon the people. 

Rev. A. B. White has moved to Los 
Angeles, and desires to enter some 
field of labor. He was pastor at 
Toledo, Ohio, and is well and favor- 
ably known. His address is No. 108 
East Thirtieth street, Los Angeles, 
California. | 

Rev. J. A. Rogers, formerly pastor 
of the Encinitas church, has begun 
his new work in the mountain dis- 
trict round about Alpine. He preach- 
es the first and third Sundays for 
the Flinn-Valley church in the morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock, and the same Sun- 


in the afternoon; the second and 
fourth Suudays at Alpine Center in 
the morning at 11 o’clock, and expects 
to help Brother Case organize two 
Sunday-schools in the mountain re- 
gion, which it is hoped will grow in- 
to preaching stations. There are now 
three good Sunday-schools in connec- 
tion with the work organized. His 
address is Alpine, California. 

Rev. E. E. P. Abbott takes up 
again the work at Sierra Madre, min- 
istering at the same time to the 
church at Monrovia. These points 
are about four miles apart, and it is 
hoped that by this union of the two 
fields the work will become self-sup- 
porting. | 

Rev. J. L. Pearson adds Encinitas 
to his Oceanside charge. He will 
preach at Encinitas Sunday after- 
noons. 


to Escondido; has quickly gained the 
good-will and co-operation of the 
church. Congregations are growing. 
A Y. P. 8S. C. E. of about twenty 
has been organized, and is at work. 

Rev. P. B. Jackson finds that the 


brought back sleep and mental recu- 
peration; but his condition is such as 
He hopes to do 
preaching regularly, but to avoid the 
cares of the parish. He shows the 
eager spirit which gives promise of 
good work, and only makes us feel 
regret that his -body is not equal to 
his needs. 


SAN JACINTO. 


Three weeks ago there appeared a 
note concerning San Jacinto as fol- 
lows : “San Jacinto shows a little de- 
pression, but, as we understand it, it 
is a depression which precedes an 
earnest effort to overcome difficulties.” 
This was'a wise prophecy. Under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. A. 
W. Thompson, who practically re- 
fused to accept the call for another 
year, unless the church could become 
self-supporting, a committee which 
agreed with that sentiment went to 
work, and by large gifts from all and 
a very large gift by the pastor, the 
money was raised and three hundred 
dollars of home missionary money 
set free. This result was due not to 
any: greater ability on the part of 
the people, but because they had 
considered it and believed it right 
and wise to refuse help from the 
Home Missionary Society. 

Suffer a few reflections: 

1. Very few home missionary 
churches conduct a thorough and 
busy canvass for current expenses 
before they ask for aid. Such a can- 
vass would often enable them to cut 
down or to cut off entirely. ye 

2. Very few churches ever make an 


| annual effort to carry their own work 


like the effort they make occasional- 
ly to pay a debt or to build. 

3. Brethren, these things ought 
not so to be, and I propose that 
we try this year to see how little 
home missionary money we can get 
on with, rather than how much we 
can get. Be brave in hope and then 
in work, and you shall reap if you 


ETIWANDA. | 
More than ten years since, on the 
8th of January, 1883, a Congregation- 
al church was organized by the ad- 
vice and aid of a council at Etiwanda. 
R. B. Morton and C. Tossell were 
elected as deacons, and Revs. Chaffey, 
Jr., A. R. Martin and Chas. F’. Chapin, 
trustees. - Rev. Chas. J. Hutchins, for- 
merly pastor of the First Congrega- 


tional church of Los Angeles, was 


days at Alpine Heights at 3 o'clock 


Rev. H. M. Voorhees recently came 


rest of the past few months has. 


| 125 feet to the mile. 


available. 


employed as its first minister, and 


continued in this service for about 
six months, when he was disabled by 
being thrown from his carriage. 
After about four years of intense suf- 
fering,-as the result of a spinal injury 
caused by this accident, he died, at 
San Francisco, in 1887. 

_ After the accident which deprived 
the church of his services, it remain- 
ed for several weeks without a minis- 
ter, and about the Ist of October, 
1883, invited Rev. S. J. Fleming, a 


Methodist minister appointed to On- 


tario and Cucomonga, to preach for 
them one year. At the close of this 
year there were remaining at Eti- 
wanda only four members of this 


church. There was then no other | 


church near at hand with which it 
could be yoked. It seemed best that 
itshould disband. And at a meeting, 
at which three of the four remaining 
members were present, it made pro- 
vision for. the payment of such debts 
as remained against it, voted to re- 
turn to the First Church of Los An- 
geles a® communion service kindly 
given by that church; also that the 
records of the church be completed 
and given to Bro. J. T. Ford, then 
acting as General Missionary, and 
that the clerk be directed to prepare 
letters of dismission for the remain- 
ing members. Then it declared it- 
self disbanded. | 

For some time after Methodist ser- 
vices were held there, and later a 
Presbyterian church was organized; 
later still Methodist services were 
held by the pastor of the church at 
Rialto. When these were discontin- 
ued, the people desired the services 
of a Congregational minister, and in- 
vited - Rev. E. R. Brainerd, then 
preaching at Bloomington, to preach 
to them also. He began to preach in 
December, 1892. On Friday last, 
May 19th,a meeting was held with 
regard to church organization. Six- 
teen persons present agreed upon a 
confession of faith, covenant and con- 
stitution, elected their officers and 
appointed a committee to arrange for 
the recognition and completion of the 
organization. Besides the sixteen 
present at this meeting, several more 
have given in their names for mem- 
bership, and will doubtless join when 
the organization is completed. 
We trust this church, as formed 
anew, will become a permanent insti- 
tution. Its members, who come to- 
gether from different denominations, 
regard a Congregational church as 
the one in which they can best unite. 

The place itself, which is healthful 
and beautiful for situation, is so much 
changed and enlarged since the first 
organization as hardly to be recog- 
nized. The old landmarks could not 
reudily be found. 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


A considerable number of $100 
subscriptions from permanent pa- 
trons have come in this week. We 
must have fifty of them. A letter 
like the following would do good as 
medicine: 

President Pomona College-—Derar Sir: 
Having read of your plan to provide 
against annual deficit by receiving 
$5,000 in $100 subscriptions, I write 
to ask you to send me the subscrip- 
tion blank. Send two of them, for [ 
friend who would fill 


think I have a 
one out.” . 

Even one such letter would be 
good, but how good it would be to 
get another. No progress can be re- 
ported this week upon the $50,000 
gift. January 20th is the fatal day. 
The World’s Fair and summer work 
have taken severalfrom school. This 
is unfortunate, but seems inevitable. 


CHEAPER LIGHT. 


Los Angeles is interested in secur- 
ing far better results in house light- 
ing and in small-power plants, and 
there are indications that in a very 
short time something will be done 
about it. The work done by the 
water-power company at Pomona has 
demonstrated the fact that all water 
courses can be very profitably util- 
ized, and the price of lights reduced 
to one-third their present cost. This 
is occasioning considerable inquiry 
as to how much water power there is 
Those who have given 
the matter the most thought are sat- 


‘| isfied on certain points which are 


significant: 

1. The low water in any stream is 
all that can be depended upon for 
any valuable service—not the lowest 
water, but low water. The lowest 
water coming at intervals of five to 
ten years could be supplemented, or 
some hardship could be borne; but 
the low water which comes annually 
must be the limit of all work. 

2. It is found that the larger 
streams have but a light fall—100 to 
Large pipe car- 
rying sufficient quantity of water un- 
der pressure is very expensive. A 
sixty-inch pipe would cost not far 
from $100,000 per mile. Thus the 
limitations in the use of the larger 
streams are considerable, as the in- 
come must be large to pay interest 
upon investments made. 

_ 8. The mountain reservoirs cannot 
be depended upon to furnish much 
power. They are built to husband 


the water for irrigating purposes, and 


no waste of such water for power 


purposes can be depended upon at all 


seasons of the year. This will prove 
fatal to any large use of these reser- 
voirs for power purposes in competi- 
tion with free-flowing water in the 
streams. The discharge for lighting 
would come at a time of day not need- 
ed for irrigating purposes. 

4. It seems likely that the greatest 
amount of power can be derived from 
the small streams having a very high 
fall. ‘There are streams carrying 
from two to five hundred inches, and 
falling two thousand feet in a mile 
and a half. Such streams, if accersi- 
ble, are far more easy of development, 
safer and more inexpensive than any 
other. The number of such streams 
is limited, and it now appears that all 
of the water power which can be 


called upon for service within a hun- | 


dred miles of Los Angeles will be far 
short of the demand;but when fully de- 
veloped they will furnish a considera- 
ble amount of power beyond what is 
now being used. It seems unfortu- 
nate that the amount is so limited as 


‘to make ownership of such rights 


practical monopolies. A gentleman 
of large experience in mines remark- 


are the mines of Southern California. 


_ 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY REV. E. D. WEAGE. 


The more closely one studies the 
times of the Reformation, the more do 
they seem to resemble our own in 
their peculiarities. There is this 
difference—the difficulties then were 
greater than now. We think it a 
time of labor troubles. The labor 
troubles that preceded and accom- 
panied the Reformation were giants 
when compared to our own. Our 
strikes and riots give us only a faint 
idea of the wars and terrors that 
sprang from the question then. We 
call California a paradise of cranks. 
It is. But there is scarcely a form of 
erratic belief that troubles us here 
that was not larger and more com- 
mon in the davs when the world was 
waking from the sleep of the dark 
ages. Spiritism was everywhere— 
in the Church and out. Christian 
science flourished in its most gro- 
tesque forms. Every possible vagary 
hatcbed from men’s brains under the 
extreme heat of a new spiritual life, 
rushed into the light and claimed its 
followers. It was like the time when 
the land, left bare by the retreating 
waters of the Nile, broke into clouds 
of insect pests warmed to life by the 
sun. We have not merely the same 
general philosophical and theological 


errors, but even the same phrases re-. 
occur. 


I shall never forget how 
thrilled I was to hear of a church 
member who, in a Christian-science 
meeting two or three years ago, held 


up her little finger and declared that 


it was God, the exact expression used 
by such people in Reformation times. 

It is easy enough to account for 
such a condition of things then. 
People felt the impulse of a new 
spiritual life, and had not knowledge 
enough to keep themselves within 
bounds. They had lived without the 


Bible and without any instruction in 


great religious truths. Add to this 
the fact that some people are born 
cranks. There is a mental defect 
which predisposes them to absurd 
things. There is no need to look 
further for the cause. The same cause 
is at work now. Most of the people 
who are led into such wild beliefs and 
practices are either mentally queer, 
or have lived on the outer edge of 
church life. Several cases have come 
to notice, of late, where people had 
lived for, perhaps, a half-century on 
the outer edge of an orthodox church, 


and still had no idea of the omni- 
presence of God. One of these per-. 


sons remarked, not long since, that 


she no longer believed in a personal 


God, for she had learned that God 
was everywhere. And, to all appear- 
ances, she found, in the shell of a 
false, absurd pantheism, a bit of real 
Christianity that a half-century of 
church life, such as it was, had not 
brought. What was the trouble? 
Nor is it alone in such cases that 
the work is done. “Strange,” said 
one minister to another some time 
ago, “when he came here he was one 
of the most sweetly evangelical men 
I ever knew. I did not think he 


would go off in that way.” Yet there | 


was nothing strange about it. He 
inherited a defective brain from a 
drunken ancestry, and, on the main 
point where his education might have 
guarded him against his natural men- 


tal tendencies, he had left himself ut- | 
| terly unguarded. God had written 
in letters of fire and blood the story 


of movements, the like of which he 
went into, and he had never so much 
as turned the pages where those les- 
sons were written. 

The Reformers met this condition 
of affairs in no blind, uncertain way. 
They owed their new life to the grasp 
of the great principles of God’s Word 
that had been hidden so long. So 
they met this condition of ignorance 
and demoralization by the hearty 
teaching of these same principles. It 
was slow work, but it accomplished 


‘schools, and 


its purpose. Now, as then, there is a 
class who run wild over so-called 
practical teaching—a teaching that 
deals not with principles but with 
rules. Rules have their place, but 
they are poor things without princi- 
ples. Plowing and sowing is as prac- 
tical as reaping or making flour. 
Rule without principle is morality 
without religion. We may smile and 
shrug our shoulders at doctrine, but 
the most practical thing the world 
has ever seen is doctrine. Now, as 
in Reformation times, the more firmly 
the great principles of the Bible get 
hold of us, the less will we be 
troubled with the “isms” of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Crry. 


WORLD’S STUDENT CONFERENCE. 


The growing interest in summer 
gatherings during the past few years 
has lead to a remarkable increase in 
both their number and variety. The 


World’s Student Conference, held an- 


‘nually at Northfield, Mass., from its 

inception in 1886, has attracted large 

numbers of college students. 
Professor Drummond will be one 


f the leadi k t this year’s 
ed the other day that water powers God cong, A 


gathering,which will be held July 1st 
to 12th. Men also of national and 
even wider reputation have been se- 
cured: Rev. Henry Van Dyke of 
New York; Professor M. W. Jacobus 
of Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Rev. H. P. Beach of the School for 
Christian Workers; Professor George 
T. Purves of Princeton; Rev. W. H. 
P. Faunce of New York; Hon. W. C. 
P. Breckinridge, Kentucky. Prom- 
inent Canadian, European and other 
speakers are expected. Mr. Moody 
will preside throughout the confer- 
ence. Bible classes will be conducted 
by Messrs. Robert E. Speer and 
James McConaughy. The gathering 
is held under the direction of the 
College Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 40 Fast 
Twenty-Third street, New York city. 

Three years ago, in 1890, the com- 
mittee established a similar meeting 
for Western students at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, which has been held an- 
nually ever since. Its proximity to 
Chicago, being only two hours’ ride, 
makes the location an exceptionally 
desirable one. The dates of this con- 
ference are June 23d to July 2d. 
For speakers, thera have been al- 
ready secured: Rev. John A. Broadus 
of Louisville, Ky.; Charles H. Pot- 
ter of Cleveland; S. M. Sayford of 
Newton, Mass.; Professor Graham 
Taylor of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary; President GeorgeS. Burroughs 
of Wabash College, and Thomas 
Cochran of St. Paul, who will pre- 
side. Eminent speakers from Great 
Britain will be secured. Professor 
W. W. White and Gilbert A. Beaver 
will conduct the Bible classes. By 
careful planning, many students who 
are to visit the World’s Fair can 
easily arrange to reach Lake Geneva 
for the nine days of the conference. 
a is worth most careful considera- 
tion. , 


NEWS ITEMS. 


_ The Bishop of Liverpool has issued 
a pamphlet in advocacy of the equal 
representation of laity and clergy in 
Convocation. | 

Dr. A. J. White of New York, an 
alumnus of Yale; of the class of ’46, 
has presented a new dormitory build- 
ing tothe university. It will cost 
about $140,000. 

Henry W. Sage, Esq., donated to 
the Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), 
during the year 1892, a new library 
building, accompanied with an endow- 
ment fund of $300,000. 


A number of foreign missionaries 
have relinquished half their salaries 
in order to send out more workers. 
The amount thus given over annually 


| to the W. F. M. S..is over $2,000. 


Mr. Ballington Booth has _ been 
offered a large farm on Staten Island, 
upon which to establish a colony for 
those rescued from the slums. He 
has not yet decided to accept it. 


It is reported from the American 
minister at Berlin that the German 
Government disclaims all knowledge 
of any order expelling American mis- 
sionaries from -the Marshall Islands, 
and discredits the story. 

Within the jurisdiction of the Phil 
Kearney Post, No. 10, Richmond, Va., 
are eight national cemeteries, with a 
total of 38,522 graves, 27,911 of which 
are marked “Unknown,” and it is the 
intention of the post to mark every 
grave with a flag or a flower. 

The W. F. M. S. of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, atits annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, reports receipts for the 
year $150,650, an increase of $277 


over those of the preceding year. 


The society employs 123 missionaries, 
Jocated as follows: Africa, 7; China, 
31; India, 42; Japan, 12; Korea, 1; 
Mexico, 2; North American Indians, 
6; Persia, 12; Siam, 3, and Taos,-7. 
It has twenty-six boarding and day 
supports fifty-seven 


Bible-readers, and. many assistants: 


engaged in hospital and general 
charity work. 


RIGHT STRONG WORDS BY GENERA|, 
SECRETARY Y. P. S. C. £. 


“Boycott! Boycott! The Christian 
Endeavor Society is to boycott the 
Columbian Exposition, because Pres. 
ident Higinbotham and the local di- 
rectors insist on opening the gates on 
Sunday.” These attention-compell- 
ing head-lines have been read in our 
daily papers. 

Up go the noses of many, and the 
hats of many more. The editors of 
hundreds of daily papers dip their 

ns in gall, and write columns of 
protest. Still, the matter gaius mo- 
‘mentum, and the religious press ap- 
piauds the “head-lines,” and seeks to 
stimulate the “boycott.” But let us 
stop a moment. “Where are we at?’ 


The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor has not authorized or even 
suggested a “boycott.” Its officers 
and trustees believe that the Colum- 
bian Exposition, in which our patri- 
otic pride is enlisted, should be the 
highest exponent of our civilization, 
and should not be degraded by law- 
lessness in any form, and were among 
the thousands that respectfully peti- 
tioned Congress to make Sunday- 
closing a condition of the appropria- 
tion of the $2,500,000. 

While they believe that they ex- 
press the opinions of the members of 
the societies all over the world, and 
while they have, with the majority of 
the American people, earnestly re- 
quested the Board of Control in Chi- 
cago that in its management of its 
trust it would respect the precepts of 
American law, the precedents of 
American history, the present and fu- 
ture welfare of the American work- 
ingman, the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor has not the power to 
institute a boycott, nor to legislate 
for the Christian consciences of indi- 
vidual members. | 


The United Society has no control 
whatever over any local society or in- 
dividual. The local societies are sub- 
ordinate parts of the churches to 
which they belong, like the Sunday- 
schools, and amenable to no other 
authority than that of their own pas- 
tor and church. If you hear any 
one talking boycott as an official ac- 
tion on the part of the Christian En- 
deavor. Society as a body, just deny 
it, and say, more than that, that no 
one can dictate to your society or 
mine. | 
So much for the boycott. Now 
for another matter that will touch 
the pocket-book of the treasurer of 
the Exposition. I know that there are 
thousands that will never go to the 
Fair on any day so long as the gates 
are open on Sunday; and I am one of 
that number, and every day the num- 
ber is increasing. The fact is that 
there are multitudes that will find it 
impossible to patronize an Exposition 
that disregards the Sabbath, and 
President Higinbotham will find that 
our name is legion. Every mail 
brings resolutions from local so- 
cieties all over the United States and 
Canada. 

Furthermore, I shall endeavor to 
exert such an influence upon others 
that they, too, will keep their money 
out of the treasury of the Columbian 
Exposition. I speak plainly—do I 
not ?—and speak for myself and for 
my family also. I speak as an indi- 
vidual, and as any other individual 
has a perfect right to speak. — 

Iam not going into any argument 
on the general question of Sunday- 
closing. The Chicago directory 
plainly signify it is money they are 


Jafter. They no longer disguise the 


fact. Itis no time for argument. I 
mean, on the contrary, to offer some- 
thing practical by staying away; and 
by so doing to keep all my half- 
dollars away from those directors 
that. are suffering with coin delirium; 
and the “gold cure” is not what they 
need, if it is what they want. 

Now, do we understand each other 
beyond a possibility of a doubt ? 
Let us see. The United Society has 
not authorized a boycott of any kind 
whatever. Nor can i,if so desired. 
Personally, my influence will be help- 
ful, I hope, in keeping others from 
attending the Exposition if the gates - 
are open on Sunday. 

Now, do not let me influence you 
against your own judgment. Ishould 
not think much of any that permitted 
me to do that. Act for yourselves. | 
cannot legislate for your conscience, 
nor can the Trustees of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor. This is 8 
matter for individuals to decide as in- 
dividuals, | 

May I make a few suggestions that 
may be of service, whether the gates 
are opened or not ? 

First, write to the United States 
Commissioner for your State, thank- 
ing him for what has been done thus 
far, and ask him to use his influence s0 
that the work of Sunday-closing shal! 
not be undone later on. : 

Second, write to President Cleve- 
land, and respectfully urge him to 
throw his influence for a Fair closed 
on Sunday. | 

Third, encourage Attorney-General 
Olney to serve an injunction, if lau/ul, 
upon the Chicago directory, if they 


insist. upon disregarding the voice of 
Congress. Barr. 
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